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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 39. 
GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, 


GENTLEMAN whose name has 
been frequently mentioned of 
late by newspaper writers rightly merits 
notice in these pages. Having succeeded 
General George Crook, on the death of 
that distinguished officer, as Major-Gen- 
eral commanding the Department of the 
Missouri, he has a record for services 
past and present that is of high credit. 
Now that the Indians of the Northwest 
appear to be in a very excited state, and 
movements of a hostile nature covering 
a wide extent of country—from the Can- 
adian border even as far south as Texas 
—and including many of the old fight- 
ing tribes or nations, are reported, 
General Miles has very important work 
on hand. 

From what we can learn at present 
writing the demonstrations of the In- 
dians have a religious character, many 
of their leaders being impressed that 
the hour of deliverance from the rule of 
the pale face is at hand. A liberator or 
Messiah is to appear soon and after de- 
stroying or driving out the whites he 
will restore the land to them. One of 
the Indian prophets, Short Bull, said in 
a harrangue at one of the camps that 
his Father above had told him that soon 
all the white soldiers and white pcople 
would be dead, only five hundred being 
left alive on theearth. ‘‘ You niust not 
be afraid of anything,” he said to his 
people. ‘‘The guns are the only things 
that we are afraid of, but they belong 
toour Father in heaven. He will see 
that they do no harm. Whatever white 
men may tell you do not listen to them.” 

The ‘ghost dance” which the North- 
west Indians kept up so long with the 
view to hastening the appearance of 
their champion and redeemer, is some- 
what rudely yet faithfully represented 
in the sketch. Seiecting a large tree, 
the dancers lay at its base the offer- 
ings they make to the Messiah and the 
spirits of departed Indians who are ex- 


pected to return and help in driving 
away the whites. Then forming in line 
they dance about the tree to the music 
of tom-toms, singing a monotonous 
chant. This performance is kept up 
until their strength is completely ex- 
hausted and one after another falls to 
the ground almostinsensible. Recover- 
ing and somewhat restored by the 
forced rest, they resume the dance, and 
so it goes on day after day. Many of 
the Indians are so wrought up by their 
emotions and efforts that they become 
cataleptic and remain a long time in 
the trance state, and on returning to 
consciousness they usually claim that 
they have seen the Messiah. 

The idea that the dead Indians are 
going to be resurrected to help drive 
out the whites, is by no means a new 
one. In the war with Tecumseh this 
was used to cement the tribes of the lake 
region, and even as late as 1878, the 
doctrine was preached by Smohalla 
during the Bannack war. 

Capt. Pratt of the Government Train- 
ing School for Indians, at Carlisle, Pa., is 
of opinion that the Messiah craze is the 
work of white men who entertain a 
scheme for the wholesale spoliation of 
the poor, superstitious red men. [If this 
be true, the matter should be thoroughly 
investigated by our authorities, and its 
malicious authors held up to public de- 
testation and severely punished. We 
fear, however, that the poor Indians 
will, as usual, be the chief sufferers. 

Of General Miles, on whom the main 
responsibility will probably rest for the 
adjustment of this complex state of 
affairs, Professor Sizer lately said, in 
the course of an examination of the ac- 
companying portrait : 

The indications of this engraving 
are, first, a strong and substantial tem- 
perament in which vigor, positiveness 
and endurance are conspicuous. The 
strong features express self reliance and 
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power to back it up. The aggressive 
nose belongs to the field of courage and 
enterprise, whether it relate to busi- 
ness, science, literature, or military life. 
In any position to which he would de- 
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vote his thought and effort he would be 
likely to make his mark. As a boy he 
helped to plan the games and plays of 
the school, and his aid in the enjoy- 
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ments of school hoy life was considered 
necessary. His Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Firmness and Self-Esteem 
have their indications in the face. On 
his intellectual side he has traits that 





appear to come from his mother. 
He has her way of looking at life and 
duty; her quick intuition that grasps 
the situation and sees promptly what is 
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best to be done under the circumstances. 
His words are clear cut and pertinent; 
they are always very expressive. He 
seems to be able to say the right thing 
in the right way without any waste of 
time or words. He has a wonderful 
memory of what he sees in the line of 
his experience, hence is always loaded 
with incidents that will illustrate a mat- 
terin hand. He is often ‘‘ reminded of 
a little story” and tells it well; and has 
a great many of them, whether he tells 
them or not. The history of his own 
life and that of other people is ever pres- 
ent to give him counsel by its analagous 
relations. This makes him a ready man, 
aman of common sense, of resources, 
and one not to be ‘‘caught napping,” as 
the saying is. 

He would make a very fine surgeon, 
or a clever scientist, especially a chem- 
ist. He has the analytical type of mind; 
he would be a good historian or a good 
biographer. He hasconstructive talent, 


and a strong imagination which renders 
him fertile in expedients, prompt in 


forming and executing plans. His be- 
nevolence, reverence and self-reliance 
seem to be well-developed, and he has 
evidence in his face as well as in the 
head of sociability and good fellowship ; 
he is, we think, a cordial comrade and 
good friend to those that deserve it, but 
astrong opponent to those who merit 
his opposition. 

With his vigorous constitution, fine 
proportions and apparently excellent 
health, he ought to have a long life be- 
fore him, and it is likely to be a useful 
one because he is a man of quick intel- 
ligence, earnestness and courage in exe- 
cution, and inclination to be occupied 
with something profitable to himself or 
his cause. 

General Nelson A. Miles was born at 
Westminster, Mass., on the 8th of 
August, 1839. Receiving a common 
school training, he became a clerk in a 
store, and was engaged in business when 
the civil war began. Leaving the store, 
he joined the Twenty-second Massachu- 
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setts Volunteers as a second lieutenant. 
His service commenced in September, 
1861. He was promoted to a captaincy 
almost as soon as his regiment took the 
field, and in May, 1862, was made Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Sixty-first New 
York Volunteers for gallantry on the 
field, and ordered to the front at Rich- 
mond. He played a conspicuous part in 
the Peninsula campaign, and his ser- 
vices at the battle of Antietam won him 
acoloneley in September of the same 
year. He with his regiment was in all 
the leading engagements of the cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac in 
1862-3-4-5. 

At Fair Oaks he was wounded. In 
the battle of Fredericksburg he com- 
manded a small brigade in Hancock’s 
division of the Second Corps. At Chan- 
cellorsville he greatly distinguished him- 
self by checking with his command, 
consisting then of three regiments and 
detachments of three others, Jackson’s 
assault upon Hancock’s front, being 
then in charge of the skirmish line. 
This service was performed by the 
young officer at a costly price to himself, 
since he was shot through the body, and 
carried from the field with what was 
supposed to be a mortal wound. When 
the brevets were distributed, his as Brig- 
adier-General in the regular army was 
‘*for gallant and meritorious services at 
Chancellorsville.” 

During the Virginia campaigns of 1864 
and 1865 Generai Miles added to his rep- 
utation as an enterprising officer, and 
received a commission as Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of Volunteers, dated from March 
12, 1864, and specifically expressed to be 
‘‘for distinguished services during the 
recent battles of the Old Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania Court House.” . He also 
afterward received the brevets of Major- 
General in the regular army for gallant 
and meritorious services at Spottsyl- 
vania, and of Major-General of Volun- 
teers. After being mustered out of ser- 
vice at the final conclusion of the civil 
troubles, he intimated his desire to serve 
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further in the army of the United States. 
He received the appoiutment tothe com- 
mand of the Fortieth Infantry. After 
this his first active service was as Col- 
onel of the Fifth Infantry, to which he 
was transferred in 1869. Then com- 
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menced his acquisition of a national 
reputation as an Indian fighter. In 
1875 he subjugated the Comanches and 
Kiowas in their memorable outbreak 
in the Staked Plains country, and in 
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1876 drove Sitting Bull aud his warriors 
from Montana and quelled the rebellious 
Sioux. Inthe same year he captured 
the hostile Nez Perces, under Chief 
Joseph, and two years later subdued the 
Bannacks in the National Park. 


ARTIST. 


Atthe close of 1880 he received therank 
of Brigadier-General, and for five years 
commanded the Department of the Co- 
lumbia. In 1886, after a year’s com- 
mand of the Department of the Missouri, 
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when Arizona was a scene of violence 
and terror, the Indians being led by the 
bold chiefs Natchez, Chattoo and Geron- 
imo, General Miles was sent to the Ter- 
ritory to relieve General Crook. His 
campaign against the Apaches was 
crowned with the same success that at- 
tended bis previous expeditions against 
the hostiles of the Northwest. After 
the thorough suppression of the troubles 
and the imprisonment of the leading 
chiefs, the General was appointed to tre 
command of the Division of the Pacific, 
which position he retained after his pro- 
motion to be Major General, April 5, 
last year. 

It is to be hoped that General Miles 
customary success will be evidenced in 
the prompt settlement of the present 
troubles, and that without bloodshed 
and a sincere consideration of the rights 
of the Indians. 


CHARLES F. FELU, 
Armless Painter. 


HE contemplation of successful 
effort against great difficulties is 
agreeable to most of us because it affords 
so much encouragement to our trust in 
the infinite possibilities of human nature. 
When, therefore, a signal instance of 
triumph over what must have appeared 
in the beginning to the person himself 
as insurmountable intrudes upon our at- 
tention we are disposed to offer it to our 
readers. Not long ago we gave abrief ac- 
count of aman who lived in theinteriorof 
NewYork State, and who had acquired a 
good reputation as a mechanic, being 
able to use the tools of the carpenter 
with skill, although entirely armless, 
having come into the world thus de- 
formed. Atthis time we present to the 
reader a view and sketchof an eminent 
Belgian artist who was born in a similar 
‘unfortunate condition,” as it would 
be called. Mr. Feluis, totell the simple 
truth, one ofthe most celebrated of the 
painters whose vocation it is to repro- 
duce the pictures of the masters in the 
Continental galleries, his main field of 
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work being the Royal Museum and 
galleries of Antwerp. 

A brief examination of the face and 
head of this painter is convincing that 
he possesses remarkable energy and in- 
dustry. His temperament is of the 
most intense and positive character, im- 
pressing his intellect and feelings with 
emphasis, aspiration, self reliance and 
courage. The faculties of the intellect 
are very active, his perception being 
quick to grasp the significance of what- 
ever occurs within his range, and 
those powers that give appreciation of 
the properties and qualities of objects, 
especially their form, magnitude, color 
and relations of place. This we see 
clearly in the outline of the lower fore- 
head, the face being turned sufficiently 
to bring into good view the develop- 
ment of the central forehead region. 
The face isa very mobile one, expres- 
sing the feelings with great fidelity. 
And M. Felu is also a ready talker ; his 
full ey2s intimate that. Get him to dis- 
course with you. on art, and you will 
soon find him all alive with spirit and 
suggestion, eyes, head, body and feet 
joining with the tongue in demonstra- 
tion of his views. 

We learn from a contemporary that 
Charles Francois Felu was born at 
Waemaerde, in Flanders, in the year 
1830. His father was employed in the 
Bureau of Finance; his mother is de- 
scribed as a woman of unusual intelli- 
gence, courage and devotion. Charles 
was the third son, and gave not a little 
shock of disappointment and sorrow to 
his parents at the discovery that he was 
born entirely without arms. Apart 
from the singular absence of these limbs 
he was a well-developed boy, and grew 
into a handsome, bright and intelligent 
lad, with a keen artisticsense and appre- 
ciation of beauty. It was his frantic 
attempts as a baby to reach and hold 
flowers that suggested to his watchful 
mother the use of his toes. She placed 
some daisies between the little digital 
extremities of his right foot, and was 
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delighted at his pleasure, and at the 
facility with which he learned to hold 
and arrange different things. 

Later his love of pictures suggested 
to her to put a pencil between his toes, 
and with this and scraps of paper he 
would amuse himself for hours, show- 
ing even at a very early agea talent for 
drawing odd forms, which always had 
some likeness to real objects. His 
brothers, Adolph and Theodore, aided 
in the task of developing the boy’s 
artistic talent despite the fact that he 
possessed nohands. Hiseducation was 
continued at Ostend and afterward at 
Bruges. Finally his father fixed his 
residence at Antwerp, and from that 
time the destiny of his son was settled, 
and his talent developed rapidly under 
Leys and other artists of renown. In 
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1874 he visited London and madestudies 
in the Kensington Museum and in the 
National Gallery. He painted a charm- 
ing portrait of Mme. Victoria Lafen- 
taine, of the Comedie Francaise, full of 
grace and intelligence. He also re- 
ceived an order from the Archduke of 
Austria to paint a portrait of the cele- 
brated Massala. His principal work, 
however, is the making of studies from 
the old masters, and these are so close 
that it is difficult often to distinguish 
the original from the copy. Visitors to 
Antwerp have seen him engaged in this 
work at the Museum, for he is constantly 
occupied with orders. He is always 
cheerful and interested in affairs, yet 
most conscientious and serious in his 
work. 
EDITOR. 





HOW TO TAKE 


“T OW are we to take people?” 

I despairingly exclaimed to 
two of my most intimate neighbors, 
who had happened in just as I was 
writhing beneath the harsh judgment 
and cruel misinterpretations of one 
whom I had deemed a friend. 

‘*Take them as they ought to be, not 
as they are,” gently replied good little 
Mrs. English, who had only recently, in 
deference to American custom, laid aside 
the matron’s cap, which to traveled eyes 
proclaimed her nationality to be the 
same as her name. 

‘*Nein, nein, my freund,” emphati- 
cally returned Frau Weiskopf, solemnly 
shaking her sagacious head, crowned 
with massive braids of snow- white hair, 
‘*take dem as dey are, and not as dey 
to be should.” And then she looked at 
Mrs. English, after which both ladies 
looked at me. 

Here were two opinions diametrically 
opposed to each other. How much were 
they worth? Whose advice should I 
follow ? 

Frau Weiskopf, originally from 
** Deutsch-land,” an old settler in Michi- 
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gan, although slow to learn the lan- 
guageof her adopted country, and con- 
stantly garnishing her conversation 
with quaint idioms from ‘‘die mutter 
sprache’’ (the mother tongue), was a per- 
son of some common sense, keen obser- 
vation and shrewd judgment, and hence 
an authority on most subjects. 

‘*Take them as they are, and not as 
they ought to be,” I repeated mentally. 
And as I did so, the homely face of 
Kathrena Van Houten, another of my 
near neighbors, rose before my mind’s 
eye. With her shelving brow, close set 
eyes and wide head, prominent in the 
perceptive faculties, but lamentably de- 
ficient in the reflective, and with marked 
lack of the organ phrenologists term 
‘*agreeableness,” and with small appro- 
bativeness, but towering firmness and 
self-esteem—had I any right to expect 
her to be other than what she was? 

With her make-up wasit to be wondered 
at that she was utterly indifferent to the 
fact that her flock of thirty vigorous 
fowls persistently scratched and picked 
for a living in my garden instead of her 
own? Or was it strange that my kindly 
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remonstrances elicited the rejoinder 
that [ ‘‘ must take things as they came,” 
and, on another occasion, ‘‘ have more 
faith” (a thrust at my belief in an over- 
ruling hand); or, that when I quietly re- 
minded her that a city ordinance forbade 
chickens free range outside their owner's 
premises, and offered redress to those 
who were annoyed by them, she railed 
at me as having a ‘‘soft tongue, but a 
bad heart ?” 

The woman was brusque and unrea- 
sonable by nature, therefore it was folly 
in me to ‘‘ take her as she ought to be,” 
instead of ‘‘as she was.” 

But, on the other hand, there was Mrs. 
Mahlet, our new neighbor ‘‘ from Dixie,” 
about whom there had been so many 
surmises and so much disparaging talk, 
and with whom Mrs. Speckless had al- 
ready had such a fierce war of words, 
might it not be wise to ‘‘take her as she 
ought to be,” assuming, until sure of the 
contrary, that she was above reproach 
both asto antecedents and hovsewifely 
thrift? And ought we not on the same 
principle to ignore the quick temper and 
shrewish sharpness of Mrs. Speckless’ 
industriously wagging tongue, and 
dwell solely on the exceeding kindness 
manifested by her in times of sickness 
and distress, and her superlative skill as 
ahousekeeper? Yes, I could see that 
Mrs. English’s advice also was good. 

It brought to my mind a little incident 
which took place years ago when I was 
occupying a somewhat responsible posi- 
tion in a Boston office. Isoon pe~- 
ceived that one of our employees, re- 
cently engaged, was untrustworthy. 
On mentioning the fact to the bead of 
the firm, a most eccentrically benevolent 
man, he promptly replied : 

‘* 1 know it ; that’s why he’s here. I 
watch him closely ; but don’t let him 
know that he is watched.” 

Then, seeing my undisguised astonish- 
ment, he added, in his peculiarly quiet 
way : 

‘* Suppose I catch a man in a theft 
and say to him, ‘ Jim, youstole ; but in- 


stead of exposing you [shall give youa 
chance to retrieve yourself.’ Will he be 
as likely to repeat the offence as if he 
were publicly disgraced and turned 
adrift to try it over again elsewhere ?” 

Of course I could but say ‘‘ No.’ 

** Well,” said he, with his rare smile, 
‘*now you know why I employed John 
Palmer.” 

With children and youthit is an espe- 
cially good plan to let them see that you 
take as granted that they will behave 
well. Make a point of doing so, and in 
nine cases out of ten they will not dis- 
appoint you. 

Nevertheless, as ‘‘human nature is 
very poor stuff, even when there is a 
good deal of grace mixed with it,” let us 
not be discouraged if, when endeavor- 
ing to ‘‘take people as they ought to 
be,” we occasionally find ourselves com- 
pelled to ‘‘take them as they are.” 

HELEN A. STEINHAUER. 


GIVING AND LIVING. 
FOREVER the sun is pouring its gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sor- 
row. 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night. 
To give 
Is to live. 


The seas lend silvery rays to the land, 
The land its sapphire streams to the ocean, 
The heart sends blood to the brain of com- 
mand, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion; 
And over and over we yield our breath, 
Till the mirror is dry and images death. 
To live 
Is to give. 


He is dead whose hand is not open wide 
To help the need of a human brother; 
He doubles the length of his life-long ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
To deny 
Is to die. 
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ELEVATING THE POOR TO A 
HE poor we have always with us, 
and the problem of how to elevate 
them from the condition of poverty 
and dependence is worthy the attention 
of the greatest minds. Itis in fact, the 
leading sociological question of the day. 
Henry George would solve it with the 
single tax, the Knights of Labor by a 
labor trust, the Anarchists by abolish- 
ing government and leveling down the 
accumulations of the rich and the author 
of ‘‘Looking Backward” by the utopia 
of nationalism. Persons honestly differ 
as tothe merits of various plans proposed 
from time totime, and yet commend what- 
ever plan actually accomplishes gocd. 
In studying the causes which had 
operated to reduce the number of street 
beggars in New York city, the writer 
was brought face to face with the fact 
that some very effective work was being 
done in the same city in elevating the 
poor to a condition of self-support. 
Previous to an investigation of this 


subject, the writer was disposed to accept 
as unquestioned the statement that the 
greater part, if not all, of the poverty of 
the world was directly chargeable to in- 


dulgence in alcoholic stimulants. But 
this opinion is certainly erroneous. 
Causes apparently beyond one’s control 
may place him, temporarily at least, in 
an adverse situation. Many persons 
arrive at maturity without having re 
eeived any training by which they may 
earn an honest penny by work of head 
or hand, and who arethus at the mercy 
of their surroundings when fickle for- 
tune deserts them. Then the student 
of human nature does not need to be re- 
minded, if others do, that there are many 
shiftless and inefficient persons in the 
world who neither smoke nor drink, 
but who are, nevertheless, more or less 
dependent on others, never under most 
favorable circumstances accumulating a 
store for future use. 

Undoubtedly most professional >eg- 
gars are largely addicted todrink. Their 
finer sensibilities are dulled by it, and as 
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SELF-SUPPORTING CONDITION. 
such a thing as an active conscience 
would be an impediment to mendicancy, 
those who follow it eagerly welcome the 
pipe and bowl. But the poor must not 
be judged by the man who meets one on 
the street witha story of his hunger and 
poverty or the woman whose face shows 
more of the marks of dissipation and 
error than of actual want. 

To know whether or n’t people who 
claim to be poor are actually in need of 
assistance requires investigation, and 
that help may be intelligently bestowed, 
requiresa knowledge of the causes which 
have operated to produce the condition. 
The charity organization societies 
throughout the world are the only socie- 
ties which collect this information, and, 
so far as it is a matter of public record, 
the only societies which have taken any 
number of persons from the ranks of 
poverty and lifted them to a condition 
of self-dependence. Statistics of some 
of this work will give the reader a 
clearer idea of its scope and importance. 

Of 1,843 families, representing 5,604 
persons, who applied for relief in 1889 to 
the Charity Organization Society of this 
city, but six per cent. were decided to be 
worthy of continuous relief while 45 per 
cent. were found to need work rather 
than relief and 18 per cent. temporary 
relief only. The undeserving, those not 
requiring relief and those to whom relief 
was not given, numbered 26 per cent. 

The inquiry into the chief cause of the 
needs of these families, while conducted 
as carefully as possible, could only be 
made approximately correct, as often the 
poverty was a result of a combination 
of causes, but the chief cause was found 
to be lack of employment, viz., 32.8 per 
cent. Sickness came next with 17.7 per 
cent., then intemperance, 11.9 per cent. 
and insufficient earnings, 10.5 per cent. 
Thus it will be seen that 43.3 per cent. 
are directly chargeable to economic con- 
ditions, and that this per cent. and that 
caused by illnesses amount to 61 per 
cent. 
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The nationality of the heads of fami- 
lies is an interesting study: 30.8 per 
cent. were Irish ; 18.6 per cent. German ; 
and 7.2 per cent. English. Three 
foreign countries thus supplied us, 
directly or indirectly, with 56.6 of our 
poor, those native born being but 29.4 
per cent., and those from France, Italy 
and a dozen other countries but 14 per 
cent. 
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facts would seem to be that unwise mar- 
riages and misconduct were responsible 
for an undue proportion of suffering ; 
for certainly a married couple ought to 
be able to provide for themselves and 
their family. The table giving the 
number and age of the persons compos- 
ing the families reported on would seem 
to point in the same direction ; for bere 
we find that of the total 5,604 persons con- 


CHARLES D. KELLOGG, OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 


The table giving the marital state of 
the applicants shows that over fifty per 


cent. were married couples, 26.8 per’ 


cent. widows, 6.6 per cent. deserted 
wives and 3.2 per cent. deserted hus- 
bands and widowers, making a total of 
87.2 per cent. of those who were or bad 
been married to 12.8 per cent. for single 
men and women. Commenting on this 
phase of the question, the Secretary of 
the Organization says : 

‘*The deduction warranted by these 


cerned, 2,514 were below 15 years of age 
—were children, that is, still under the 
care of their parents; and 2,180 were 
between 20 and 50 years, the very age 
when strength and skill ought to be at 
their best and no outside help be needed. 
This same table shows that from 15 to 
20 years there were but 361 persons, and 
from 50 onward but 549 persons com- 
ing under the care of the Society ; which 
means that, as a rule, the very young, 
when once they begin to work, can take 
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care of themselves, and so can those 
who are beyond their prime; while it 
is the men and women who ought to be 
strong and self-reliant who, with their 
children, compose the bulk of those 
needing help. These facts show how 
vastly important is the office of those 
who undertake to give this help; for 
the way in which it is given will influ- 
ence the future character and conduct 
of thousands of children now growing 
up; will make them paupers or inspire 
them to be self respecting, independent 
men and women.” 

It is not a pleasant situation for any one 
to be in need of the actual necessaries of 
life. This is especially true in the large 
cities. Here it is impossible to reduce the 
cost of rent to a minimum and one’s ac- 
quaintances will be few and far be- 
tween. In the country a poor family 
can frequently obtain a house in which 
to live for little if any rent, and there 
will be many neighbors who will cheer- 
fully provide ways by which some of 
the members of the family may often 
‘‘earn an honest doilar.” 

The philosopher may be able to see 
that poverty comes to us for a purpose, 
that it is uncomfortable in order that we 
may be spurred to effort and aroused to 
find some way to a betier condition. 
But the poor men and women, brought 
face to face with the fact that they have 
nothing, and knowing not where they 
may turn to get what they may need, 
are uot apt to do much philosophizing 
or to study to any great extent the 
causes that have brought them low. 
Their minds are more likely to beso 
greatly influenced by the faculty of cau- 
tiousness as to bein a state bordering on 
panic or despair. Then, if ever, one 
stands in need of a true friend, a friend 
who is capable of considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the situation and of giv- 
ing advice which shall help the individ- 
ual to help himself. Such a friend the 
Charity Organization Society endeavors 
to supply from its corps of friendly vis- 
itors. It claims that self support is the 
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normal condition of the individual man 
or woman, and every effort is made to re- 
store both to this healthful state. What- 
ever the cause of the poverty and suffer- 
ing, the society inculcates these two 
points : 

1. Never undermine character by 
teaching habits of dependence. 

2. Never give up the oversight of a 
family where the children are in danger 
of becoming paupers or vicious. 

The reader will bear in mind that the 
great work of the Charity Organization 
Society is in doing good to that class 
of persons who are not entitled to pub- 
lic charity. Any deserving ‘person 
wholly unable to care for himself will 
be properly cared for by one of the 
many charitable institutions of the city, 
and any undeserving person who re- 
fuses to turn from the error of his ways 
will be cared for by the city’s correc- 
tional departments. Through societies, 
institutions and departments numbering 
over forty, the city cares for all manner 
of unfortunates and delinquents at an 
annual cost exceeding $4,000,000. But 
as we have shown those worthy of re- 
lief are few compared with the total, but 
6 percent. The great army of depend- 
ents still need attention. 

Phrevologists know, better, perhaps, 
than many others, that character is de- 
veloped from within, that education is 
thedrawing out of the mind, thestrength- 
ening of the faculties by exercise. The 
attempt to hold anyone on his feet who 
lacks the mental stamina to try tostand 
alone must ever provea failure. It is 
by practical recognition of this fact that 
the Charity Organization Society has 
been able to do effective work. No 
matter how strong the temptation to 
put the hand in the pocket and pay out 
money to relieve the distress, such ac- 
tion is discountenanced in all but ex- 
ceptional instances and then resorted to 
as a temporary expedient only. The 
principle that the man must support the 
family, the woman care for it and the 
able-bodied earn their own living, is al- 
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ways insisted on. Children of drunken 
parents are watched over and assisted in 
such a way as,shall not contribute to the 
support of the parents. The friendly 
visitor stands at the side of the unfor- 
tunate and points the way to where he 
may do something for himself. The 
man, woman or child is advised as to 
occupation and the expenditure and 
saving of his wages. He is encouraged 
in times of trial and assisted as only.a 
friend can assist. He has at call, with- 
out money and without price, the intel- 
lect of another, an intellect unbiased 
and undisturbed by the trials that may 
operate to disquiet the mind of a person 
reduced to pauperism. Thus those ele- 
ments of the character which produce 
energy, thrift and self reliance are fos- 
tered and encouraged until they exercise 
a beneficial influence. 

Indiscriminate alms-giving only tends 
to weaken the character, in that it sup- 
plies a temporary need without a single 
incentive to industry and reliance on 
one’s own capabilities. ‘* Paupers are 
made out of persons in low moral and 
intellectual states, and these need build- 
ing up on their character side,” hence 
the necessity of such action as will cail 
into activity those faculties of the mind 
which are feebly developed and yet es- 
sential to self-preservation and self- 
respect. 

The Charity Organization society has 
a paid staff of about thirty persons, and 
expends annually about $35,000. It 
credits itself with having elevated at 
least 20 per cent. of the poor who have 
been under their care to a condition of 
being able to provide for themselves the 
necessaries of life. The general director 
of the organization is Mr. Charles D. 
Kellogg. He has been general secretary 
of the society since its incorporation in 
1882, having been invited to assume 
charge of its administrative details while 
doing similar work fer the ‘‘ Society for 
Organizing Charitable Relief and Re- 
pressing Mendicancy in Philadelphia.” 

The reader will observe in the portrait 
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of Mr. Kellogg a face relatively small 
as compared with the head, which, with 
the sharp, clear cut lines of the features, 
indicates a marked predominance of the 
mental temperament, from which a 
natural studiousness of disposition and 
inclination to thought may be readily 
and correctly inferred. If the gentle- 
man has discovered any weakness in 
himself it has been physical rather than 
mental. Had he been blessed with a 
larger digestive apparatus and more of 
that physical exuberance which sends 
the blood coursing to the extremities, 
there had been times, no doubt, when 
they would have added materially to his 
comfort and efficiency. Still such a 
man is protected even in his weakness 
by the delicacy and sensitiveness of his 
constitution. He receives instantaneous 
warning if anything is not going right 
and may take immediate measures to 
remedy it. 

Mr. Kellogg’s Phrenology indicates 
some marked traits. The most promi- 
nent are those arising from the develop- 
ment of the faculties in the crown of 
the head —conscientiousness, firmness, 
self-esteem and approbativeness. The 
love of leadership and the disposition to 
direct have marked his character from 
boyhood. He is as sensitive to the good 
and ill opinion of those whom he re- 
spects as a man should be, and yet at 
times is apparently indifferent to what 
any one may think. So long as he is 
satisfied he is in the right, he will be 
self-centred almost to wilfullness. 

If the reader will draw an imaginary 
line across the portrait, say half way 
between the eyes and the top of the head 
and half way between the upper part. 
of the ear and the top of the head, 
he will notice a rounded fullness above 
the line, and, on a line drawn per- 
pendicularly from the back of the 
ear, decided elevation. The moral gréup 
is well developed, conscientiousness 
and benevolence being the largest 
organs. The gentleman may not be 
lacking in the devotional element or in a 
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proper degree of spiritual mindedness, 
but he believes in a faith which necessi- 
tates a person’s working out his own 
salvation. He would be inclined to say 
with St. Paul: ‘‘ Faith without works is 
dead.” 

There is indication of a good develop- 
ment of the faculty of combativeness ; 
hence he is spirited and prompt in what 
he undertakes. He never lets his end of 
the whiffletree drag on the wheel and, if 
there are laggards under his eye, they 
bestir themselves or seek positions else- 
where. He believes in driving, and 
would never be satisfied with a horse 
that didn’t have considerable ‘‘ go” to 
him. Asa director, he would have no 
supernumeraries on his pay roll. 

Intellectually, there is ample develop- 
ment of both perceptive and reflective 
faculties. This is especially true of 
those organs in the centre of the fore- 
head, which Gall first named educa- 
bility, from having observed that per- 
sons with this portion of the head large 
acquired information easily. Even as 
achild Mr. Kellogg never stood in need 
of having things pointed out to him in 
detail. He was able to see more at a 
glance than many with close study. He 
would tind it well nigh impossible to 
forget faces and facts which had once 
awakened an interest in his mind. His 
causality shows evidence of growth, 
caused no doubt by an earnest study of 
the philosophy of the subject, which is 
his life work, and by the necessity of 
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devising ways and means in the routine 
of his daily duties. 

The faculty of language is not de- 
veloped to such extent as to make the 
gentleman verbose. On the contrary, 
he talks and writes to the pointand. un- 
less he has something to say, is disin- 
clined to speak. 

The traits in Mr. Kellogg’s character, 
of which brief mention has been made, 
combine in various ways to make him 
pre-eminently adapted for the work he 
superintends. He has the perceptive 
intellect to gather the necessary infor- 
mation, the reasoning intellect to 
place the facts where they belong, the 
disposition to deal kindly with those de- 
serving assistance, the ability to say 
‘*No” and have it understood in its full 
meaning and the courage to apply the 
las to the delinquent if justice demands 
it. His self-reliance gives him confidence 
in bis own plans and opinions, while 
approbativeness prompts to a proper 
regard for the feelings and opinions of 
others. Firmness gives him stead fast- 
ness, and furnishes a fixed purpose in 
his work. Those who know him best, no 
matter how they may view his methods, 
never distrust his honesty of purpose. 
His conscientiousness says to him : *‘ Be 
just, though the heavens fall,” and he 
strives to follow its dictates. He is 
even particular and exacting in his dis- 
position to have things right, but never 
more exacting with others than with 
himself. MATT. W. ALDERSON. 


————_ @-o-—=94 


A SINGULAR 


“N the September number of the Jour- 
NAL you call attention to Prof. 
William James’s inquiries regarding 
hallucinations. I herewith inclose a 
statement of my experience: ‘‘ About 
eight years ago I was delivering some 
lectures on Phrenology in a school- 
house at Little Rock, Ill. My audience 
consisted of over one hundred adults 
besides a goodly number of children. The 
school-room had but one entrance, open- 


EXPERIENCE. 

ing from the centre of the east side of 
the room into a hallway about twelve 
feet long, at the east end of which was 
the outsidedoor. My pictures were hang- 
ing on the east wall of the room, above 
and on each side of the door. There 
was a space of from twelve to fifteen 
feet between the door and the first row 
of seats, extending the full with of the 
room with the exception of the space 
occupied by the teacher’s desk on the 
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left, and by a stove on the rignt of the 
entrarce. 

One evening, after I had been speak- 
ing for half an hour or more, and while 
fully enthused with my subject and 
speaking rapidly, I felt a hand laid on my 
shoulder and the clasp of fingers and 
thumb very distinctly. In much sur- 
prise I turned to see who had entered 
through two closed doors and traversed 
the hallway so quietly as not to be 
heard. To my greater surprise I saw 
no one behind me; the door was closed, 
and I was the only visible occupant of 
the space above described. I recovered 
quickly from the shock it gave me and 
resumed my address to the audience, but 
not before they had noticed that some- 
thing unusual was affecting me. After 
the lecture I gave two delineations of 
character. 

The first subject was a man about sixty 
years of age, an entire stranger to me, 
who, as I afterward learned, was a resi- 
dent physician. While he was walking 
from his seat in the audience to the 
chair placed for him, I. remarked, ‘‘If 
there is any person in this community 
who is fond of flowers and loves to cul- 
tivate them this is the one.” I had no 
more than said it before I would have 
given the night’s receipts at the door to 
have recalled the remark. I felt thor- 
oughly vexed with myself for impulsively 
saying what my better judgment con- 
demned as a foolish remark. However, 
I used both tape and callipers and gave 
quite an extended delineation of his char- 
acter, and must have made some ‘“‘ good 
hits,’ as the audience frequently ap- 
plauded, and I hoped that they would 
forget my remark about the flowers. 

But, judge of my surprise when, after 
the audience was dismissed, a lady ap- 
proached me and asked how I could tell by 
the doctor’s Phrenology that he was pas- 
sionately fond of flowers? She informed 
me that flowers were ‘‘his hobby,” and 
that he was the only person in the vil- 
lage who cultivated a flower garden. I 
now felt better over my blunder, for it 


was the luckiest ‘‘ hit” 1 had made that 
evening. I had no acquaintance in the 
village and stopped at another town 
seven miles away, and consequently had 
no knowledge of the doctor or his flower 
garden. 

Nothing strange or unusual in all 
this? No. But the strange part is yet 
to come. I continued to lecture all that 
winter and the following fall and win- 
ter, and the incident of the hand on my 
shoulder, the flower incident, and even 
the lecture itself, had faded from my 
mind, and would probably never have 
been recalled for serious consideration 
had I not paid a second visit to Mrs. 
Leonard Howard, a noted clairvoyant 
of St. Charles, Il]. My first visit to her 
had occurred about three years before, 
at which time I was intensely sceptical 
as to the truth of clairvoyance. In my 
first interview she told me of facts and 
incidents relating to my father's famil7, 
which Idenied. She then told me what I 
thought were the facts, and told me also 
that my father would corroborate her 
statements when I saw him, which he 
did. She told me that I would succeed 
at Phrenology, and advised me to quit 
my present business (photography) and 
try it. I gave her no information of 
myself and all her statements were vol- 
unteered. I was a perfect stranger to 
her, and yet while in a trance she seemed 
possessed of a fund of knowledge of my- 
self and people far greater than mine or 
theirs. She advised me to try lecturing 
on Phrenology as I could do much good 
in that field, saying she would help me, 
a statement which at the time seemed 
preposterous. 

Perhaps, for the better understanding 
of what follows, it may be necessary to 
state that Mrs. Howard claimed to be 
controlled while in a trance by the spirit 
of an old Indian doctor, and used the 
dialect Indians use in attempting to 
speak the English language. The ‘‘ Doc- 
tor” told me he should remember me 
and would know me wherever and 
whenever he saw me if it was not in 
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many years. Mrs. Howard was at that 
time over seventy years of age and her 
memory quite poor. 

At my second interview Mrs. How- 
ard did not appear to know me or have 
any recollection that she had ever seen 
me. Butaftershe had entered the trance 
state, she greeted me with ‘‘ Hello, In- 
jun, me taut you come agin some time.” 
She, or perhaps it would be more proper 
to say, the ‘‘ Doctor” (for Mrs. Howard 
had no recollection of what occurred 
while in her trance), recalled much that 
he had said to me on my former visit 
and asked if my father did not corrob- 
orate all his statements at that time. He 
told me that I liked to make pictures 
better than I did when I was there be- 
fore, as the new way was easier. (I had 
adopted the dry plate process since my 
former visit.) He told me I had lec- 
tured and succeeded as he told me I 
would. We were sitting facing each 
other, when Mrs. Howard placed her 
hand on my knee, and clasping it with 
a light pressure while a merry look came 
over her face, said: ‘‘Say, Injun, why 
you so ’fraid when I put hand on you 
shoulder in dat ole school-house where 
funny old doctor like flowers so?” To 
say that I was astonished does not ex- 
press my feelings, for the thought that 
I might possibly get a solution to the 
hallucination of the hand on my shoul- 
der, and comprehend why I should make 
such an unfounded assertion as to the 
doctor being passionately fond of flow- 
ers, made me anxious to ask many ques- 
tions ; but I was given no opportunity, 
for the medium continued: ‘‘Didn’t 
me tell you me help you if you go’round 
make heap talk and feel heads? In- 
jun, me made you tell ole doctor him 
like flowers ’fore he got to chair; how 
much you gib dat night if hadn’t said it, 
hey ? Injun, me put hand on you shoul- 
der dat night; yip, me dare; see alldem 
folks and dat funny ole doctor—all dem 
picturs on wall, and skulls, and dat 
white head (bust) on table.” 

‘*Well, if you were there why did 
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you not speak to me sol should have 
known you,” I inquired. 

‘*Umph! me couldn’t do dat—didn’t 
hab my mejum, Mrs. Howard, dare. Me 
dare ; see eberting dare too.” 

The medium told me much more, and 
tried to explain something of the philoso- 
phy of clairvoyance, but could not ex- 
plain to my satisfaction how the hallu- 
cination of the hand on my shoulder 
was produced, or why I was impelled to 
tell the audience the doctor was passion- 
ately fond of flowers. 

The impression was so strong in my 
mind, it ‘‘said itself.” But whether it 
was an impression received directly 
from the subject by psychometry, or 
whether (as Swedenborg would express 
it) it was injected into my mind by an 
influx from a “spirit,” I am unable to 
say. The incidents actually occurred, 
and so long asI can not account for 
them by any law familiar to myself, it is 
perhaps but fair to give the clairvoyant 
the benefit of the doubt and accept the 
Indian ‘‘doctor’s” statement that he 
produced them as the true solution, 
even though we do not comprehend the 
philosophy of the law by which they 
were produced. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that Mrs. 
Howard resided at St. Charles from the 
time that part of Illinois was settled, and 
until her recent death always com- 
manded the respect of all who knew 
her, no matter what their religious be- 
lief might be. She never advertised 
herself as a medium, but was visited by 
people of all shades of belief. I have 
visited many other so-called clairvoy- 
ants and mediums, and have found at 
least a dozen humbugs to one genuine 
one. I could give another instance of 
hallucination occurring to the sense of 
sight, but it would make this letter too 
long. If the editor’s inquiry elicits many 
episodes of this character and they prove 
of interest to the JOURNAL readers, I 
will communicate the “ hallucination of 
sight” in a future letter. 

DE L, SACKETT, Class of ’89. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


|CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


PHRENOLOGICAI, HEAD. 





TEACHERS AND TEACHING. No. 2. 
HOW TO TRAIN THE TIMID. 

-yYUPILS who are constitutionally 
lacking energy, who have too little 

of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
having narrow heads in the region above 
and about the ears, require to be built up 
andexciiedintheregion of forceandcour- 
age. Tosuch personsemphasis should be 
given todirections. Thereshould bespirit 
in the instruction of the teacher which 
would excite bravery and force; but 
where these feelings are very strong we 
should never add fuel to the fire of pas- 
sion, by angry words and denunciatory 
treatment. The most successful admin- 
istrators of government in school whom 
we have seen, are those who had 
thorough control of their own temper. 
A plain, calm, truthful statement of a 
child’s delinquency would awaken his 
understanding, his moral sentiments, 
and his affections on the side of truth 
and duty ; while the combative element, 


not being addressed, becomes placid and 
quiet; in short, it is thrown into the 
minority. Then all the pupil needs is 
simply asuggestion as to what he ought to 
do, and he hastens to accomplish it as he 
would to escape a great difficulty when 
the proper course should be pointed out. 
RIGHT MODE OF PUNISHMENT. 


But we may be told that some head- 
strong, quarrelsome natures can not be 
won over by this patient, gentle appeal 
to the other faculties. Admit it, and 
this brings us to say that nearly all the 
whipping that is done in schools and in 
families does more harm than good. 
We say nearly all. We have said that 
the exercise of a given faculty in the 
parent or teacher awakens the corre- 
sponding faculty in the pupil. Suppose 
then that the child is angry, mischiev- 
ous and wicked, and really needs to be 
punished. Admit that he is one of the 
kind that can not easily be reached by 
collateral influences; that he must be 
addressed through his sense of feeling, 
rather than through his moral senti- 
ments, self respect, or ambition. Let 
there be no haste in the punishment. 
The more deliberation and coolness that 
shall be exemplified on the part of the 
administrator, the better. If a time, 
three hours distant, should be set for the 
settlement of the difficulty, it would have 
a good influence, for it would give the 
child time to cool off and think over his 
delinquency or crime, and thus all the 
faculties of hope, and fear, and shame, 
and judgment, and affection might be- 
come active, while the irritation of the 
faculties which produced the disobedi- 
ence would have subsided. 
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MORAL EFFECT OF MODERATION, 


Then, the adjournment of the case 
indicates deliberation on the part of the 
parent or teacher, which has a good 
effect in its appearance and often in 
reality. Certainly it gives all angry 
feelings time to subside. When it is 
decided, after calm deliberation on the 
subject, that there seems to be no other 
way but to inflict some kind of punish- 
ment, either a denial of some desired 
object, to-morrow or next week, or the 
infliction of corporal punishment at a 
time not distant, the child begins to wish 
to take the whipping and have done 
with it. He does not want to be talked 
to any more, nor be obliged to think of, 
and dread the punisiment any longer. 
He feels tender, mellow and sorry, and 
has come to the conclusion that he is 
looked upon not as a mere object on 
which the wrath of the parent or the 
teacher is to be inflicted. Then a few 
well-laid-on blows, slowly, deliberately, 
and sharply administered, giving time 
for each one to strike in and take full 
effect, it would seem to the delinquent 
as if the punishment were very severe; 
but it being inflicted with deliberateness, 
he would not regard it as vindictive. 
One such whipping would be likely to 
last a child a year, perhaps five years, 
or a lifetime. But when the teacher or 
parent detects the delinquent in some 
mischief, and roughly seizes him and 
gives him a severe thrashing, and the 
blows are piled on thick and fast, it only 
makes him more angry, and he wishes 
he had the strength to vindicate himself 
on the spot, and he would do it then 
and there, if he had the strength to de- 
fend himself. The manner of the pun- 
ishment, not the frequency of it, nor the 
severity of it, produces reformation. 


‘* BREAKING THE WILL.” 


The common idea that a child's will 
or temper must be broken is erroneous. 
The whole nature of the child needs to be 
taught obedience, but we would neither 
break his will nor crush his temper, but 
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teach him how to use both, or the ele- 
ments which produce them, in obedience 
to all the laws of his being, and of all 
the rights of those who surround him. 
We praise a boy’s bravery when it is 
legitimately exercised; we glory in his 
steadfastness when he uses it properly. 
It is only when he sets up his will 
against the requirements of parent or 
teacher, that they think his will is a very 
bad faculty, and that his temper will be 
the ruin of him, We assert it without 
hesitation that a person with a high, 
strong temper, may be so trained that 
he will use it in obedience to all that is 
lawful, just and moral. Anger, like 
fire, should be kept within its legitimate 
bounds; then it becomes energy and 
courage, instead of quarrelsomeness of 
spirit; and this is an element as im- 
portant in character as lemon-juice is in 
lemonade. * 


‘*How to Teach ; or, Phrenology in the School- 
room and the Family,” by Nelson Sizer, pp. 331. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers. $1.50. 





:O: 
THE BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
BY REV. S. K. HEEBNER. 





Graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, Class of 1890. 


W* are told ‘‘that in a museum in 

the old country there are many 
treasures and jewels, one being a silver 
egg, which, when a spring is touched, a 
golden yolk appears; within this is a 
chicken ; whenever its wings are pressed 
it flies open, revealing a beautiful golden 
crown studded with jewels; pressing 
another spring a beautiful diamond 
ring is seen.” So it is with the subject 
we have been studying-—a treasure with- 
in a treasure. I feel glad that I have 
had the privilege of sitting at the feet of 
these Gamaliels (our instructors) and 
studying the grandest and most practi- 
cal of all sciences. Prof. Nelson Sizer 
has taught us how to open the springs 
of our mind. He has revealed treasure 
after treasure hidden in the deep recesses 
of the intellect. He has told us how to 
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manipulate these springs so that we may 
be able to read the character of strangers 
like an open page before us. I recollect 
when studying astronomy at college, 
the president of which told the class at 
the beginning that we were taking up 
the grandest science in the whole college 
curriculum; and as we studied the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, 
the different constellations, with the 
names of many of the stars and their 
immense distances in space, and the 
thousands of worlds all around us, I 
found that it was truly a sublime, scien- 
tific study. 

Botany is an interesting science. 
To be able to dissect the different flow- 
ers, to distinguish the calyx, corolla, 
pistil and stamen of each and classify 
them correctly is truly an interesting 
study. But as inferior as matter is to 
mind, just so insignificant is astronomy 
and botany treating merely of matter as 
compared with Phrenology, which 
treats of the mind. No wonder George 
Combe exclaimed in the climax of ecsta- 
cy, ‘‘If I were offered the wealth of India 
on condition that Phrenology should 
be blotted from my mind forever, I would 
scorn the gift.” 

I do not exaggerate when I say that 
we as the class of 1890 might go to 
Harvard, to Yale, or any other great 
seat of learning in the United States, 
then cross the ocean and visit all the 
different universities and study from 
their wisest sages and philosophers, and 
nowhere could we get so much informa- 
tion concerning mind and how to read 
the character of men as under the in- 
struction we receive at the American 
Institute of Phrenology. I ask no per- 
son to believe this statement, but I say, 
with Gallileo, who, when he discovered 
that Jupiter had four moons and made 
this announcement to the scientific 
world, they said, we do not believe it. 
Gallileo said, I do not ask you to believe 
it, I simply ask you as scientists to look 
through the telescope and see for your- 
selves; but instead of looking they per- 


secuted him. All I ask any sceptic is 
to take a course in this institute, then 
look through the telescope of observa- 
tion and phrenological experiment. I 
have studied mental philosophy as 
taught in our first-class collegesand was 
examined, but I knew very little con- 
cerning the character of men. I could 
not find from its pages which person 
was inclined totheft or honesty, to accu- 
mulate wealth or study the sciences. 
Phrenology only can solve this prob- 
lem. Some men are considered eminent 
and their names are recorded on the 
pages of history because of their know]- 
edge of the planetary world. Others 
can tell us many interesting things 
about the rocks. But the phrenologist, 
who can tell us how to restrain our 
strong faculties and cultivate our weak 
and deficient traits, who can tell us what 
vocation to follow in life to make the 
most of ourselves, and what to eat in 
order to become strong in our special 
sphere, and how to avoid disease and 
live in peace and contentment to a good 
old age, and, in addition, one who can 
direct the immortal mind in the right 
paths and tell parents how to train their 
children correctly ; such an one should 
be considered at least equal to any as 
tronomer or geologist. Several men 
were walking through the streets of 
Florence, when one of them stopped 
and saw a block of marble covered with 
filth. He said, ‘‘There is an angel in 
this stone.” He worked upon it until 
this rough, ugly looking stone was 
transformed into a beautiful angel. As 
we go out we shall find many persons 
who are living in their propensities, and 
with the proper advice they might be 
changed into saints. Let us then, like 
Christ, go about doing good, teaching 
those with whom we associate how to 
use their powers rightly and become 
happy in time and eternity. And when 
the sun of our life shall sink and the sun 
of eternity dawn, we may study the In- 
finite wisdom and love throughout the 
endless cycles of eternity. 
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THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. ARTICLE II. 


WN the 6th of October, the students 
in attendance at the Institute of 
Phrenology organized an Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The Constitution and By-Laws 
herewith set forth received unanimous 
approval, and Professor Nelson Sizer 
was elected president. Witha gradu- 
ate list of five hundred, the movement 
inaugurated by the Class of 1890 seems 
entirely expedient. The wonder is, in- 
deed, that such an association had not 
been organized before. That the feel- 
ing of fraternity, which is born of pro- 
longed association, should be one of the 
inspiring elements that prompted such 
a conclusion goes without saying; but 
other and higher purposes are involved, 
as appears in the following copy of the 
instrument of organization : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ALUMNI OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


ARTICLE lI. 


Section 1. The undersigned graduates 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
appreciating the importance of organ- 
ization for our mutual improvement 
and interests and for the advancement 
and protection of the science of Phren- 
ology throughout the world, have asso- 
ciated ourselves together under the name 
of the Alumni Association of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 

Section 2. The objects of this asso- 
ciation are the collecting and preserving 
of historical and scientific data pertain- 
ing to Phrenology and its kindred sci- 
ences; the collection and preservation 
of skulls, casts, drawings, charts and 
scientific apparatus pertaining to the 
same; and for the purpose of contribut- 
ing essays and articles for discussion at 
its meetings and for publication; and 
for the purchasing of real estate fora 
suitable and permanent home for said 
collections and the business of the asso- 
ciation, and the collection of funds for 
these and such other purposes as the 
association shall deem proper. 


Section 1. The officers of this asso- 
ciation shal! consist of a president, first 
vice-president and other vice-presidents, 
secretary, treasurer and a committee of 
three members on ways and means, all 
of whom shall be elected annually. 

Section 2. All meetings of the exec- 
utive board of the association shall be 
held in New York city, or at such other 
place as they in their discretion may 
select. 

Section 3. The president, tirst vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer and com- 
mittee on ways and means, shall consti- 
tute the executive board ,of the associa- 
tion, and the members of said executive 
board shall reside within a radius of two 
hundred and fifty miles of New York 
city. 

Section 4. The association sha]] admit 
to membership the members of the fac- 
ulty of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, and any graduate of said institute, 
of good moral character, whose applica- 
tion has been approved by a member of 
the association ; the elections to mem- 
bership shall occur subsequent to the 
presentation of the applicant’s name at 
any meeting of the association. 

Section 5. When a person has been 
elected to membership he shall assume 
such membership as soon as may be 
convenient, sign the constitution and 
by-laws and pay to the treasurer the sum 
of one dollar as initiation fee. 

Section 6. Five members of the exec- 
utive board shall constitute a quorum 
for the prosecution of business. 


Section 7. The annual dues shall be 
one dollarfor each member. The exec- 
utive board shall have power to levy such 
assessments as may be deemed neces- 
sary to carry into effect the objects for 
which the association has been organ- 
ized; but no assessment shall exceed 
the sum of five dollars per member per 
annum. 

Sectron 8. The annual meeting of 
the association shall be held at such 
time and place as the executive board 
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shall designate. The executive board is 
authorized to call a special meeting of 
the association by mail, stating purpose, 
at any time it may be deemed necessary; 
and said executive board shall notify 
each member of the association, by mail, 
of time and place of said meeting, not 
less than four weeks prior to holding 
the same ; and twenty members at said 
meeting shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 9. All members not present 
at annual meeting may vote by proxy, 
provided said proxy is authorized by 
letter from said member to proxy, and 
said letter shall be delivered to, and re- 
tained by, the secretary of the association 
for one year. 

Section 10. This Constitution or any 
clause thereof may be altered or 
amended at any annual meeting of the 
association by special resolution, pro- 
vided that a copy of said resolution shall 
be sent by mail to each member of the 
association not less than four weeks 
prior to said annual meeting, and shall 
require for its approval and adoption 
not less than two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers present, and two-thirds of those 
represented by proxy. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section 1. The election of officers 
shall take place on the date and at the 
place designated by the executive board, 
and by the ba!lot of those present, and 
by proxy of those absent, the majority 
electing; should a tie occur, the presid- 
ing officer shall be authorized to give a 
casting vote. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the 
president (or in his absence the first vice- 
president) to preside at each meeting, 
preserve order, and regulate the de- 
bates. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to keep aclear record of the 
proceedings of each meeting, to read the 
proceedings of the previous meeting, to 
give notice of all meetings by mail, and 
to preserve and keep all records and 
documents belonging to the association. 
It shall also be the duty of the secretary 


to write and answer letters and com- 
munications in behalf of the associa- 
tion. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the 
treasurer to keep a regular and correct 
account of the monetary matters of the 
association, to collect all moneys or dues 
owing, from members or otherwise, and 
to pay all orders countersigned by the 
president or a member of the executive 
board. It shall also be his duty on the 
expiration of his term of office to pre 
sent a written record of his doings in 
his official capacity. 

Section 5. Any member who shall 
fail to pay the annual dues for two suc 
cessive years shall, at the discretion of 
the executive board, be suspended from 
the privileges of membership. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the 
executive board to exercise a general 
supervision of the literary and business 
affairs of the association, to advise with 
regard to the character and cost of books, 
crania, casts, busts, portraits and other 
scientific properties which it may be 
deemed desirable for the association to 
possess, and tosuggest topics for discus- 
sion at the meetings. It shall also be 
the duty of said board to provide a suit- 
able room or accommodations for the 
use of the association at its meetings. 

Section 7. These by-laws may be 
altered or amended by a vote of two 
thirds of all the members present, at a 
general annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, and two-thirds of those represented 
by proxy. 


The class circular of the American 
Institute of Phrenology for 1891, in- 
cluding closing exercises of the class of 
1890, will be ready for delivery early in 
January, 1891, to all who send a two 
cent stamp. 

Phrenological Examinations can be 
made by photographs if properly taken. 
Those residing too.far away to visit us, 
may send for the ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which fully explains the matter. 
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THE WAY 

HE most useless waste of human 

force is in the thriftless, diffusive 
method which the ordinary mortal has 
of applying himself or herself to the 
particular tasks in hand. Whatever 
duty or purpose is worth pesforming at 
allis worth the concentrated attention 


r 


and effort of the moment given to its 
discharge, and the moral and intellec- 
tual impetus gained in a daily discipline 
of this sort determines with absolute cer- 
tainty the triumph of desires that lie 
closer to the will, and which are in fact 
the index of our special individual use. 
That he who is faithful over the small 
things of life will be faithful over the 
greater also is a truth that we accept, 
not more because it was divinely uttered 
than because our own observation and 
experience constantly confirm it. 

The calm, clear, self poised soul knows 
always the way to make the lesser affairs 
of life subservient to the larger, and in 
the multiform activities of the day there 
is no flurry of doubt, hesitation, or fear. 

Asa rule, it appears that women even 
more than men scatter and dissipate 
their living energies by askip and a 
dash at a dozen different offices, no one 
of which is quite carefully fulfilled. 

The consequence of this nervous and 
hurried touch-and-go system of action 
isa feeling of dissatisfaction with and 
inadequateness to the situation in gen- 
eral, and a habit of complaint and fault- 
finding is gradually engendered which 
really has its rootin an unacknowledged 
sense of personal failure. 

To devote for the minute or for the 
hour our entire power of thought to the 
object demanding atteation would not 
only secure the more faithful and satisfy- 
ing accomplishment of this particular 
good, but would strengthen our ability 
to deal successfully with the special 
work which we feel to be most truly our 
own. lt is the mental worry, impa- 
tience, uncertainty and half. heartedness 
with which we meet our responsibilities 
that exhaust and squander the powers, 


OF SUCCESS. 


which we should bring to the execution 
of our higher purposes. 

The first requisite to the attainment of 
success in any direction is a clear, calm, 
self-reliant and unshaken state of mind 
without which all effort is a feverish 
striving toward what is quite likely in 
the end to prove a disappointment. 

The prime necessity to such a condi- 
tion is the desire for it. Not that supine 
sort of desire that expresses itself in 
sighivg aspiration, but the strong, reso- 
lute, believing purpose which cousents 
to nothing less than its own fulfillment. 
No good ever comes of waiting for that 
which we long to have and to hold, 
whether on the mental or material plane. 
Only by securely standing for the pos- 
session which is ours by divine right can 
we expect to make our claim show forth 
in the advantage that we desire. Com- 
mon obser vation and experience every- 
where verify this truth, which is by no 
means extraordinary or occult. The 
man or woman whom we distinguish by 
the qualifying phrase ‘‘lucky ” or ‘‘for- 
tunate”’ is almost invariably the indi- 
vidual who has that elementary char- 
acter which we contemptuously name 
‘*self-conceit,” but which is oftener a 
sublime confidence in the law of endeavor 
—a law that will bring to him who waits, 
with positive and reposeful faith, the 
good for which he has persistently and 
undoubtingly toiled. It is true that the 
result may sometimes differ from that 
which is expected, but it will be found, 
none the less, the gateway toa higher 
achievement. A steadfast belief in the 
righteousness of one’s aim, and an un- 
deviating purpose to attain it, is ascertain 
in result asthe law of cause and effect. 

Difficulties are not always to be over- 
come by flying at them with the set jaw 
and sledgehammer of an aggressive de- 
termination. It is the silent force of the 
will that tells. The lions in the way are 
vanquished, not by crying out against 
them, but by quietly ignoring them. 

A. L. M. 
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THE TIRELESS TWELVE. 


FROM THE DANISH, 





IN SPRING’S SWEET BLOOM. 


FIRST-BORN | am of twelve young sisters fair; 
I wreathe with whitest flowers my shining hair; 
With storm and sleet where rudest tempests blow, 


Through Duty’s round I must untiring go. 
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I am the guide of all the sister train, 
Yet think me not presuming, proud or vain, 
For each doth shine in her unrivaled way, 


Through starry eve or morning’s cheering ray. 


Each tireless toils for all the others, too, 
Though ne’er we walk life’s path together through; 
But if I roam to farthest foreign strand, 


They follow me, one loyal, loving band. 






















Unlike we are, yet each doth live for all; 
One braids the summer robe and one the fall; 
: One broiders leaves round every border fair, 


One jewels finds to sparkle in our hair. 





One curtains weaves, of beaming blue and gold, 
we? Her emerald wreathes in every graceful fold; 
One binds and trains the ever-bending vine, 
And one with music thrills the waving pine. 


One tender weeps o’er every lightest grief, 
Her soothing voice is sorrow’s sweet relief; 
While one doth roar in every ear around, 


Through every door her stirring tones resound. 














THE SUMMER'S HARVEST TIME. 
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One wakes the violet with her kisses sweet, 
The crocus comes her loving smile to meet; 
One balmy breathes through all the grateful air; 


Or roses wreathes around her everywhere. 
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Our house is large, with many pictures grand; 
One sister paints with matchless master hand, 
Her glowing touch athrills the dullest scene, 


Adorns her vales and hills with golden green. 


Our father is the ol jest born of sires; 
He keeps aglow our great unfading fires, 
He winds our clocy, that never once is wrong, 


It moves or turns to all the starry throng. 


| Jan. 
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Iwo favored sisters of our faithful train, 
Far more than all the choicest gifts obtain: 
The sweetest lyres in all the tuneful earth 


To music wake at their enhallowed birth. 














IN WINTER DREAR 


Pray tell me where we go and whence we came ? 
And what our noble sire’s illustrious name ? 
Pray who are we, and where our changing lot ? 
For surely none may tell where we are not. 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


MORAL 


N a late number of the Home Guard- 

ian the Rev. Dr. Duryea writes 

on this topic, and presents certain prac- 

tical views, of which the following is an 
abstract : 

Of late years we have had presented 
to us a theory of moral training which 
we must reject as altogether defective. 
It is not always held in an extreme 
form. It has not been largely adopted. 
But it has had effect in moving some to 
place too much reliance upon the only 
method of moral discipline which it 
sustains. It is for this reason we con- 
sider it here. 

We put to those who offer it the ques- 
tion, What is the object of the moral 
training of the child. The reply is, 
To guide and help him into good con- 
duct. We ask for explanation. We get 
it on this wise. The child is an agent, 
He has powers of mind and body. These 
are exerted by him, or as we less cor- 
rectly say, by his will. He is his will. 
He conducts exertion, that is what we 
mean when we say he wills. He is to 
be trained to direct it along lines of 
action which end in good to himself and 
others. This is good conduct. But since 
it is possible for him to direct the exer- 
tion of his powers along tie lines of 
action which end in evil, that is, injury, 
harm, pain to himself and others, he is 
to be trained to restrain his powers from 

ch lines of action. Heis accordingly 
to be helped to maintain se]f-control, as 
well as to exercise self-direction. His 
guide must apply for him two precepts, 
‘* Refrain from evil ; seek good and pur- 
sue it.” Orif he has been neglected, 


and needs not only to be directed but 
also to be corrected, then, ‘‘ Cease to do 
vil ; learn todo well.” 


TRAINING, 


This theory contemplates action in 
respect of its results alone. If its con- 
sequences are good, it is good conduct. 
It does not consider the motive which 
impels the child to action as giving to it 
the quality of goodness or rightness. 
Of necessity the theory can have no 
practical value, if it does not consider 
motives atall. For we can not conceive 
the child as acting without motives. 
If there be no impulse to effort, he will 
be inert. If he does no evil, he will do 
nogood. What motives, then, are to be 
quickened? Any motives which will 
impel to the conduct. There are two 
classes, which correspond to two stages 
of training. 

The first stage is that of subjection to 
the parent or the person or persons who 
stand in loco parentis. The parent ex- 
ercises authority. This may be effective, 
inasmuch as the parent has the child in 
his power. Authority is expressed in 
commands and rules. These power en- 
forces. Insofar as the conduct of the 
child affects himself, the parent deter- 
mines what is the child’s good, and what 
lines of action will promote it, and pre- 
scribes conduct. The impulses of the 
child are the appetites, desires, affections, 
sentiments of our nature. These the 
parent commands him to restrain within 
limits, and to direct in certain lines of 
action, in certain degrees or measures 
of energy. In this manner the parent 
regulates the action of the child and 
conduces it to the promotion of its good. 

Another motive often if not constantly 
used is the desire for gratification. 
Some gift or privilege which is enjoy- 
able is offered in return for acts of obe- 
dience to commands or sustained efforts 
of conformity torules. In doing this it is 
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assumed that the child is not able to dis- 
cern, estimate, value, and desire the en- 
joyment of the remote good which is 
effected by right action, and can not com- 
prehend why he should be required to 
act for the good of others at all. 

It can not be doubted that such train- 
ing does have its effect, and that it 
must be employed. But the extent of 
the result is limited. By simple exercise 
of some of the organs of the body, and 
all of the faculties of the mind, the child 
will gain control of them and acquire 
facility and precision in the use of them. 
This is the principle which underlies 
methods of manual and mental instruc- 
tion. It is also true that certain habits 
may be formed which will tend to be 
lasting, such as cleariliness, order, 
neatness and the like. It may be that 
the habit of application may be formed 
to such a degree that the child will be 
restless and discontented when he is not 
occupied in some effort with an aim. 
Yet it is not certain that this will not 
abide simply as a tendency to activity, 
which may be directed to the doing of 
mischief as readily as to the doing of 
good. It may be, too, that the child by 
repeated efforts under restraint to re- 
press the appetites and desires, may get 
@ grip and mastery which we call 
will-power. It is not certain, however, 
that this will be used when restraint is 
removed, the opportunity of indulgence 
is offered, and the appetites and desires 
are stimulated by the exercise of the im- 
agination in anticipating the pleasures 
or delights of gratification. 

The youth who has been kept from 
yielding to the motions of passion, may 
delay before he yields. The serious 
question, however, is forced upon us, 
On what are weto rely if we expect him 
to act virtuously ? 

This inquiry brings us to the consid- 
eration of the second stage of moral 
training. This is intended to supply 
what the other can not impart. The 
youth must be prepared to take charge of 
himself, and to exercise self-control and 


self-direction, and must have the aim 
and the motives to employ his powers 
in such lines of action as will end in 
good and in good only, to himself and 
others. The motive used is the general 
desire for happiness. The youth is taught 
that certain principles of action will 
guide him to such use of his powers as 
will promote the health, vigor and en- 
joyment of physical and mental life. 
He is enabled to perceive that on the 
whole it is best to control his appetite 
and desires, to gratify them within the 
limits of moderation, and to withhold 
them from certain forms of indulgence. 

This theory fails on experiment. The 
problem is to establish self-control over 
appetites and desires, and to insure such 
action as will tend to the promotion of 
the welfare of the individual imme- 
diately and also indirectly through the 
welfare of others. It is found that the 
abstract idea of happiness to be gained 
‘‘in the long run” does not stir the 
emotion of desire to such a degree as to 
move to the control of the appetites in 
presence of objects which offer imme- 
diate gratification. Itis also found that 
direct satisfaction of one’s cravings will 
not be waived in expectation of the in- 
direct enjoyment which will revert from 
the effort to do good to others at the 
cost of self-denial and self-sacrifice. It 
may be said that some who have held 
and taught the theory we are examin- 
ing have manifested self-contro] and ex- 
hibited devotion to others in toil and 
endurance, even in pain and sorrow. 
No doubt since they were moral beings, 
capable of generous affections, with 
reason and conscience to guide and 
judge themselves, and were born, 
reared and educated in moral light, 
heat and atmosphere. Thgy were un- 
consciously guided by principles and 
moved by impulses which are not taken 
into the account of their theory. 

We fall back upon the theory of 
Christianity. Our nature is moral. Rea- 
son enables us to discern an order of 
worth in all our impulses. The noblest 
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are the generous affections. These may 
be conceived in unity as good will, be- 
nevolence or love. In the light of rea- 
son we judge that the affection which 
ranks highest in worth should be su- 
preme asa motive. We therefore pro 
nounce to ourselves the judgment that 
it is our duty to cherish it and act from 
it. If we truly love ourselves, we will 
love our nature, and desire above every 
gratification the satisfaction of a con- 
sciousness of integrity, and 
whichenters into every exercise of the 
moral affections. By obeying the gen 
erous impulses we will strengthen them 
and confirm their tendency to be su- 
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preme, and so form a character or set 
up a disposition, and this will ensure 
such action as will tend to the promotion 
of our real good and happiness and also 
the good and happiness of others. This 
action is right action, inasmuch as it is 
adapted toexpress and carry into effect 
the behests of a right affection. In this 
light good conduct is action which pro- 
ceeds from the impulse, intention and 
effort to do good, and is wisely selected 
as most fit to produce that good. Con 

forming to a moral principle it is right- 
wise, or (as we now say) righteous ; con- 
forming to the order of cause and effect, 
it is right or correct. 
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A BROADER 


\ | ORAL or ethical training may be 
yt justly termed the higher educa 
tion of man, for it applies to the devel 
opment of those qualities which make 
manhood lovable, heroic, sublime, and 
which give to life its richest significance, 
its purest joy. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as disparaging intellectual cul- 
ture, but in discussing education we 
must examine it, not from a narrow or 
limited horizon, but from the highest 
and most far reaching point of view. 
Intellectual training has so long been 
made paramount in the collegiate curri- 
culums that a broader view of the ques- 
tion invariably meets with opposition, 
or is sneered at as impracticable. Yet it 
is well to remember how little happiness 
or vir.ue a purely intellectual education 
bestows; the greatest scholars, the most 
brilliant literary figures in history have 
been far from the happiest of men, nor 
have they been conspicuous for virtue 
or moral greatness. Mere intellectual 
education,, with all its value, 
neither happiness nor moral worth. 
While, on the other hand, no person 
who conscientiously cultivates the vari 
ous attributes that constitute nobility 
of character, fails to experience the 
purest pleasure known to life, while he 
as necessarily makes the world brighter 


insures 


VIEW 


OF EDUCATION. 
and better, as a fragrant flower perfumes 
the air in which it blooms. Nor is this 
education, as many seem to imagine, 
chimerical ; it is eminently practical and 
may be imparted to all children where 
parents and teachers have arisen to 
those mora! heights which enable them 
to realize the value of this most vital ed- 
ucation--a culture which yields the 
truest joy, which wins the greatest vic- 
tories for the race, which holds in its 
compass the power to lift into a higher 
and sweeter existence the humblest arti- 
san toiling at his bench, no less than 
the sage wrapped in thoughts profound. 

Nor do these views apply to parents 
and teachers alone; they are vitally ap- 
plicable to every life, as they carry with 
them a contagious sunshine of health, 
happinessand growth, Still further, if, as 
so many of the noblest and most ad vanced 
minds of our age believe, we are fast ap- 
proaching a day which will scientifically 
demonstrate the tremendous truth that 
this life is the ante-room of an existence 
of eternal progression, it ‘will lend a 
deeper significance to our plea for a 
broad and comprehensive development 
of the spiritual or ethical nature. For 
such training will mean a life on earth 
that is a benediction to all with whom 
the truly cultured one comes in contact, 
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and it will be a preparatory training 
that will enable the unfettered soul to 
enter the next stage of development 
erect, and with face fronting the morn- 
ing, instead of maimed, shriveled and 
dwarfed, shrinking from the onward 
moving forces of light, progress and 
harmony. 

When the broader view of educa- 
tion takes possession of the mind of 


men and women, when it is generally 
understood that there daily emanates 
from every life an influence, fragrant 
and inspiring or depressing if not deadly, 
we may look for a higher civilization in 
which parenthood will be held in a far 
more sacred regard than now, in which 
passion will be subject to reason, and 
reason guided by the highest spiritual 
impulses.—B. O. Flower,in the Arena, 


+ 


THE WORK OF FROEBEL. 


N the Kindergarten, a writer, E. J. 

Jameson, briefly reviews the career 

of the distinguished founder of the child 
garden : 

No one can live in a large city without 
having thoughts severely exercised by 
the condition of the poor. What can be 
done to alleviate their condition ? What 
especially can be done for the little child 
who is early sent out to beg or to earn a 
pittance—the street waif? During the 
last century there arose one who was 
able to offer a solution to this problem. 
His keen insight discovered the secret 
that the elevation of humanity is de- 
pendent on education. That this edu- 
cation must begin with the first dawn- 
ings of life. He devoted long years to 
the study of child-life, and finally came 
to the conclusion that the most impert- 
ant period in human education is before 
the child attains his seventh year. He 
realized the influence, on the whole of 
the after life, of the tone and bent given 
to these early years. Having himself 
experienced the weary longing of an 
unsatisfied, neglected childhood, he was 
not content to let the pain of this expe- 
rience vanish without at least trying to 
find in some way a means to satisfy and 
develop the craving and instincts of 
child nature. 

It was no easy task to which he de- 
voted himself, but with this object in 
view, he was not content to pass through 
life quietly, safely and creditabiy, as 
might have been consistent with mere 
reputation, but he sought to prove him- 


self a good man and true; to acquit him- 
self like a hero. The children of all 
future generations will rejoice that Froe- 
bel ever lived. 

In establishing the Kindergarten he 
provided a place where the little human 
plant may be cultured, where all the 
needs of child-nature can be supplied. 
With every healthy child the brain is 
busy, the body active, and if proper 
work is not given for both to do, it will 
seize upon whatever comes near. In 
the Gifts and Occupations of the Kin- 
dergarten, Froebel provided for this 
phase of child-nature, giving it work it 
can do and enjoy. When it sees the 
result of its work in the structure of 
blocks it has erected, or in the mat it 
has woven, it learns by experience tha 
labor and self-exertion alone give hap- 
piness. The social element in the child’s 
nature is satisfied by meetiag with chil- 
dren of its own age and attainments, 
and in the games and songs it finds an 
outlet for the exuberance of young life 
which will manifest itself in play. 

While with the object lessons and the 
various devices for drawing out the 
child’s powers of observation, these 
powers are quickened to such an extent 
that the world ever after is richer and 
brighter. We suffer, all of us, from the 
limitation of the insight which would 
open our blind souls to myriads of happy 
impressions. One of these forlorn, ne- 
glected little beings comes into the Kin- 
dergarten. He has been accustomed 
through the years of his baby life to dis- 
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order and dirt, to the jarring sounds of 
harsh voices, to unkind words and rude 
acts. He has begun to feel somehow 
there is no place for him in the world, 
that he is in the way in the poor room 
he calls his home. His overworked 
or dissipated parents think they have 
fulfilled their duty if they give him suf- 
ficient food to keep him from starving, 
and he is sent into the streets to find 
what employment these haunts afford 
for the busy little fingers and the grow- 
ing brain. 

The Kindergarten is to him a new 
world. Here he feels that interest is 
taken in him personally. He feels in- 
stinctively the elevating effect of order 
and cleanliness; he comes under the 
influence of that powerfulagency, which 
perhaps he has never felt before—the in- 
fluence of love. We have seen the lip 
quiver and the eye fill with tears, when, 
instead of the harsh reproof and the 
sharp cuff to which he has been accus- 
tomed, a hand has been softly laid on 
the shoulder, and kind words have 
fallen on his ear. His rougb exte- 
rior and ragged garments cannot con- 
ceal the fact that under it all there 
is what the highest and the lowest alike 
possess—the yearning, struggling, re- 
joicing, sorrowing human heart. 

In the Kindergarten his busy brain 
is supplied with food for thought, in 
the pretty stories and object lessons 
given by the teacher, his ear is 
pleased with the bright and cheery 
songs, and his hands are employed 
with work, which he soon learns to 
love and to take an interest in. In 
the plays of the Kindergarten, while 
they please and delight, he is brought 
into such relations with other children 
that all the principles which govern soci- 
ety are brought into action. 

He learns to respect the rights of 
others, and to respect himself; and 
through it all, through the work and 
the play and the lessons, he feels the in- 
fluence of law; he learns that by fol- 
lowing a principle he will surely come 


to a certain result, and that law, not ac- 
cident, rules in everything. 

So we hope by the daily work of the 
Kindergarten to counteract the evil in- 
fluence and the disadvantage under 
which these city waifs have been born, 
and to give them at least a fair chance 
of developing into useful and respect- 
able citizens. 


—_— —— 


A CHILD’S LAUGH, 


ALL the bells of Heaven may ring 
All the birds of Heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the wind on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together ; 

Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling waters’ winsome word, 


Wind in warm, wan weather : 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Know not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in Heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light, 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


SWINBURNE, 





EpucaTIon.—Education is the know]l- 
edge of how to use the whole of one’s 
self. Men are often like knives with 
many blades; they know how to open 
one, and only one; all the rest are 
buried in the handle, and they are no 
better than they would have been if 
they had been made with but one blade. 
Many men use but one or two faculties 
out of the score with which they are 
endowed. A man is educated who knows 
how to make a tool of every faculty— 
how to open it, how to keep it sharp, 
and how to apply it to all practical pur- 
poses.— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE DIGESTION OF FOODS, 


HE time taken to digest an article 
of food has much to do with its 
nutritive effect. Given two different 
articles, or two forms of the same arti- 
cle, one of which requires two hours for 
its decomposition by the stomach fluids, 
and the other requires four, that which 
has required the smaller expenditure of 
digestive energy will usually be produc- 
tive of the better results in supplying 
wants of the system. Those things that 
must remain a long time in the stomach 
before they are fitted to enter the intes- 
tinal canal are, as a rule, injurious; 
they conduce to exhaustion of the secre- 
tory power of the stomach, and with 
persistence in their use digestive weak- 
nesses appear and ultimately gastric 
break down with its associated evils. 
Of course, it is obvious enough that 
great constitutional differences exist 
among people as regards stomach ca- 
pacity, some persons apparently thriving 
upon articles like dried or smoked meats 
and rich pastries, which others can not 
touch without experiencing abdominal 
miseries too severe for description; but 
in the end the ostrich-like stomach is 
sure to succumb to the “insults” 
crowded upon it, and the failure of 
such a stomach is often a'sudden as 
it is total. 
Our friends, the managers of the hy- 
gienic sanitariums, can furnish a multi- 
tude of such histories as the above re- 


flects. A large proportion of the men 
and women who seek relief and restora- 
tion at such places are those who have 
been in the habit of ‘‘ eating everything,” 
until one day they found that nature 
most painfully protested against the old 
treatment, and eating thereafter of the 
simplest food became a matter of the 
most serious concern. As a rule, food 
taken at a meal should be of a kind that 
will be digested by a normal stomach 
within four hours, i. e, all that has 
been taken should have passed through 
the pylorus into the intestine, and the 
stomach left with ample time to recu- 
perate itself and get ready for the next 
meal. It is certainly unreasonable, as 
it is unphysiological, to go to the table 
and throw a mass of stuff into a stomach 
that is still laboring with the material 
of a previous meal. Yet this is what 
must be the case when a considerable 
quantity of food, hard and slow to di- 
gest, has been swallowed, say at eight 
in the morning, and then at noon a 
hearty dinner or lunch is gulped down. 
People who pander to their appetites in 
this manner are found complaining fre- 
quently of ‘‘ malaria,” head dulness, in- 
disposition to afternoon activity, gaseous 
disturbances and general discomfort. 
And small wonder ! 

The plea that one does not know what 
kinds of food are best is weak and pue- 
rile, since the necessity for knowing 
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what is good or bad grows out of the 
cormmon necessity of eating. The say- 
ing that ‘‘a man must live forty years 
before he knows what is good for him,” 
is based upon the general practice of so- 
ciety in not giving much heed tothe sub- 
ject of digestion until dyspepsia compels 
attention to it. The ‘‘lucky” people 
who get into middle life without know- 
ing that they have a stomach are those 
who have learned early the principles 
of dietetic physiology and have followed 
them with some care 

Our purpose at this time was merely 
to put in array several of the common 
articles of diet and to show how differ- 
eut methods of their preparation for the 
table affected the time taken for their 
digestion. This is now done, with the 
recommendation to the reader that he 
select, as a rule, the article, or form of 
article, that will give the stomach little 
work, taking into consideration, of 
course, the relative measure of nutritive 
elements contained in this or that food 
product and its palatableness: 


ARTICLES OF DIET PREPARATION. H.M 








Rice Boiled 1 
r'ripe, soused oiled 1 
Eggs, whipped Raw 1 
Eggs, fresh law 4 
Eggs, frest Roasted. 2 
Eggs, fresl soft Boiled.3 
Eggs, fresh . Hard Boiled 3 30 
I , fresl es Fried 3 30 
salmon, fres! Boi-ed 1 30 
Trout, salmon, fresh Fried 130 
\pples, sweet mellow Raw 1 30 
Apples, sour, mellow Raw 3 
Apples. sour, hard Raw 2 50 
Venison steak ee Broiled 1 
Sago Boiled 1 4 
Tapioca Boiled 3 
Barley Boiled p 
Milk ‘ .. Boiled 2 
Milk Raw 25 
Cabbage, with vinegar, chopped Raw 2 
Cabbage, head .Raw 2 30 
Cabbage..... Boiled 430 
rurkey, wild... Roasted 218 
rurkey, domestic Boiled 2 3 
rurkey, domestic... Roasted 2 
Gelatine......... ....-Boiled......2 30 
GOO, WH oo cc ceccccc © .....-Roasted. 2 30 
Lamb, fresh....... - : Broiled 2 30 
Hash, meat and vegetables. -Warmed....2 30 
DORMS, POM ccccsccvccccccccces -Boiled... 2 30 
Bean soup........-.-- .-Boiled......5 
Make, Sponge........-+++-ee- Baked 2 30 


ARTICLES OF DIET. PREPARATION. H.M. 


Parsnips - Boiled. . -2 30 
Potatoes, Irish . Roasted. ...2 30 
Potatoes -Baked 250 
Potatoes con eccdenile. 330 
Custard .-.Baked....:.2 45 
Beef, with salt only. Boiled......2 45 
Beef, fresb, lean, rare . Roasted. ...3 


Reef, fresh, lean, dry -Roasted....3 30 
Beef, with mustard, etc .. Boiled. 3 30 
Beef. . ee le -4 
seef, old, hard, salted Soiled......4 15 
Bass, striped, fresh Broiled 3 
Beefsteak. ; -Broiled.. 5 
Mutton, fresh feveusen Broiled. ....3 
Mutton, fresh Boiled......3 
Mutton fresh Roasted 3 1 
Mutton soup ..Boiled... 3 oO 
Chicken soup ..- Boiled 3 
Chicken, full grown Fricassee.. 2 40 
Chicken... Boiled.. { 
Chicken. ...» Roasted 1 
Dumpling, apple -Boiled......3 
Oysters, fresh -Raw... 2 55 
Oysters, fresh -Roasted 315 
Oysters, fresh _ Stewed. 3 30 
Oyster soup Boiled......3 30 
Pork, recently salted os -Broiled. 3 15 
Porksteak sete sroiled. 3 15 
Pork, recently salted Prieg....c.-4 13 
Pork, recently salted ...Boiled 1 30 
Pork, fat and lean Roasted 51 
Corn cake A Baked......3 
Corn bread wewen Baked +15 
Corn, green, and beats Boiled......3 45 
Carrot, orange Boiled 315 
Sausage, fresh...... -Broiled 3 20 
Flounder, fresh Fried.... 3 30 
Vodtish, cured dry Boiled. 2 
Codtish, fresh Fried 3 30 
Butter . Melted 3 30 
Cheese, strong .- Raw 3 30 
Bread, wheat, fresh Baked... 3 30 
rurnips ; Boiled .....3 30 
Beets Boiled 3 45 
Salmon, salted.. .Boiled. 4 
Soup, barley..... Boiled. .-l 30 
Soup, beef, vegetables and bread. Boiled......4 
Soup, marrow bones -..Boiled......4 15 
Heart, animal ae _— ee 4 
Cartilage.... ‘ ‘ -Boiled 415 
Veal, fresh.. . Broiled.....4 
Veal, fresh.. cn oPUERE. ccccce 4 30 


Ducks, domestic 
Ducks, wild 


--Roasted... 4 
-Roasted....4 30 
4 


Suet, mutton -Boiled... 30 
Suet, beef, fresh... -Boiled......5 30 
Tendon..... ..+..Boiled 5 30 
H.SD 
— -7+<- 


Dr. JoHN HUNTER was an enthus- 
iastic advocate for the apple cure for 
gout. Instead of wine and rare roast 
beef, he enjoined upon his gouty patients 
the importance of the free use of apples. 
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WHY IS THE 
MONG savages, the woman is just 
A as healthy as the man. Oonsid- 
ered as an animal from a physiological 
standpoint, a woman is capable of more 
hard work, of enduring more hardship, 
deprivation and disease than aman. A 
woman will endure where a man will 
succumb and break down entirely. She 
is not naturally the weaker vessel, and 
certainly in some respects a woman is 
constitutionally the superior. Out of an 
equal number of male and female in- 
fants there will be found at the end of 
the first year of life a larger number of 
girls alive than boys, according to sta- 
tistics. This discrepancy continues up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen when the 
mortality becomes greatest among the 
girls. Atthe age of forty or fifty the 
death rate is about equal in both sexes, 
and finally, the oldest inhabitant is 
always a woman, thus showing that her 
constitutional fund of vitality is natur- 
ally greatest. 

It issometimes argued that a woman is 
naturally weaker and inferior because the 
average weight of her brain is from four 
to six ounces less than that of the average 
man, and that thus her intellectual qual- 
ity is less as well her physical. But 
when the size of a woman’s brain is con- 
sidered in comparison with the weight 
of her body, it is evident that a woman 
has more brain per pound than a man; 
and if that be a proper standard of com- 
parison, then woman is the superior. 
There is no physical reason why a 
woman should be more feeble or dis- 
eased thanaman. Yet the women are 
the support of the doctors. If all the 
women in the country would get well, 
ninety-nine physicians out of every hun- 
dred would have to seek some other em- 
ployment. ‘*‘Woman, the chief support 
of the doctors,” is a toast very frequeutly 
given at the close of a medical conven- 
tion. 

Stanley was furnished with two hun- 
dred negro women to carry his stuff 
into the interior of Africa, and he found 
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WOMAN AN INVALID? 
them the best porters he bad employed, 
although he felt very doubtful about ac- 
cepting their services when first pro- 
posed. The Mexican Indian woman is 
able to carry her household, goods on 
her back with two or three babies on 
top, when a change of location is desir- 
able. Meanwhile her husband trudges 
bravely along carrying his gun. On 
the continent ‘of Europe most of the 
heavy work is done by women. At one 
place I saw a three-woman team with a 
man for a driver. In Vienna, women 
and dogs are frequently hitched together, 
and sometimes a woman is yoked with a 
cow to draw a load of produce to the 
city. Once in Italy I saw such a team 
hitched to a plow. Many of these peas- 
ant women will carry upon their heads 
a load of vegetables that few American 
men could easily lift. These women 
have the muscles of the waist and trunk 
thoroughly developed. Despite their 
hardships, they do not suffer from the 
backache or displacements, or other ail- 
ments which the women who dress 
fashionably are constantly afflicted with. 

The civilized woman with muscles so 
flabby that they afford no support to the 
internal viscera, traces the starting 
point of her ill health to some trifling 
cause, like a jump from a carriage. Or 
perhaps her back gave way when she 
lifted a pail of water or her baby. Or 
perhaps stair climbing brought about 
the direful calamity. I am not saying 
tnat these may not be actual exciting 
causes of serious derangements when 
there is no muscular development, but 
what I wish to emphasize is that women 
are to blame for not cultivating their 
muscles, and more to blame for deform- 
ing themselves so as to render the large 
muscles of the body nearly useless. The 
ordinary woman has bones of steel and 
whalebone to brace her up, but instead 
of affording any real support they de- 
stroy the natural curve of the back, rob 
the figure of much of its beauty, and 
also rob its natural tense supports of 
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their integrity. Shall these things be 
counted as less than criminal? and dare 
one say that the punishment which out- 
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her muscles symmetrically she will 
cease to be an invalid, and not till then. 
—dJ. H. Kellogg, M. D., Battle Creek 


raged nature metes out is too heavy? Sanitarium. Reported by Helen L. 
When the civilized woman cultivates Manning. 
— ee — 


MY FRIEND’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


GREAT sorrow had come to me, 
and my physician said I must 
have achange. I could think of no one 
I so longed to see as my old classmate, 
John Burleigh. We had been like 
brothers, in the old days; never a joy 
or sorrow the other had not shared. We 
had not seen each other for nearly a 
score of years, although we had kept 
trace of each other, and I knew he was 
living in a city a thousand miles away. 
The next week found me at my old 
friend’s residence, which was situated 
upon a fashionable street. The slender 
youth had.grown into a heavy man, 
who evidenily ate much meat, and 
drank more wine than heshould. He 
had a wife who was in delicate health, a 
son and two daughters. The Burleighs 
were rich, rode in an elegant carriage, 
and gave stylish receptions, yet they 
did not appear to be happy. On some 
days Mrs. Burleigh was not able to come 
down to breakfast, and the two little 
girls were much troubled to find any- 
thing they could eat, as their appetites 
needed so much fostering. 

My old friend was very glad to see 
me, and exerted himself to entertain 
me, until I was really troubled. After 
some weeks I returned home, being in 
much better health, and was able to re- 
sume business. About five years later I 
received a letter from my cld friend, 
which was written in such ambiguous 
terms that I felt uneasy about him, and 
concluded to go and see him again. 
What was my surprise to find him, not 
in the beautiful home where I had last 
seen him, but in a cosy, vine-wreathed 
cottage in the suburbs of the same city. 

‘*Well, Tom, I am heartily glad to 
see you,” said Burleigh, as he grasped 





both my hands. ‘ But, old fellow, I 
can not entertain you as I did formerly. 
You see we are living in an altogether 
different style.” That evening when we 
were alone he said tome: ‘‘ You see we 
are very much reduced.” 

‘**Yes,” said I, ‘you are reduced in 
flesh. Where has it gone, John?” 

He laughed heartily, as he answered : 
‘*T think it must be out in that veget 
able garden. Just see what a garden | 
have, Tom!” and he sprang down the 
steps like a boy. ‘‘There is time to see 
some things before it isdark. Did you 
ever see finer tomatoes, cabbages or cau- 
liflower? And here are our apricots, 
peaches, plums and pears,” pausing 
just where the ripening fruits were crim- 
soned by the glow of the sunset sky. 
We shall have to wait until morning to 
appreciate Beatrice’s flowers. My two 
daughters are far more than supporting 
themselves. You remember how deli- 
cate they were when you were here be- 
fore? Really, Tom, I am proud of my 
daughters. 

‘**My boy, Jack, was growing to be un- 
steady before I failed. I think he loved 
wine too well, and altogether he was 
getting to be what people term a fast 
young man. 

‘* After my failure Jack grew to bea 
different boy, and now I really think 
he will make a man we shall be proud 
of. But I must tell you more about my 
daughters. I never tire of telling about 
them and what they aredoing. Beatrice 
was just crazy over botany, so decided 
to raise flowers to sell at the florists. 
She has exceeded her own expectations, 
and they were considerable. Amelia, 
my eldest daughter, is a born cook, mak- 
ing bread, rolls, crackers and cake, on 
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the most approved plans conducive to 
health. She, too, is doing well. 

‘*You see, Jack wanted to go to col- 
lege, and we had not the means to send 
him and care for the girls as we should, 
so they nobly started out with the reso- 
lution to care for themselves. When I 
had an abundance I settled this cottage 
and five acres of land in my wife’s name, 
with an annuity besides of five hundred 
dollars ; so you see if we keep busy we 
shall not starve.” 

At the table I noted the bright eyes 
and red cheeks of the three ladies-- 
mother and daughters—who partook as 
though their employments had bestowed 
a keen relish for the good food. Mrs. 
Burleigh no longer absented herself 
from the breakfast table; neither did 
the daughters firid fault with their food. 
I discovered that the young ladies were 
very well informed upon most topics, 
and especially upon everything pertain- 
ing to their chosen vocations. The next 
morning, instead of the elegant carriage 
I had formerly seen punctually appear 
at the door of the city home, I saw a plat- 
form express, laden with vegetables, and 
my friend called out in a hearty voice : 


‘*Tom, do you want to ride to market 
and help to sell vegetables ?” 

‘* Indeed I do,” said I. 

‘* Well, well, this is coming down; I 
was nearly ashamed to ask you, yet I can 
not bear to leave you behind.” 

‘*Do you know,” said I, as I seated 
myself beside him, ‘‘that I am glad 
you have lost your property!” For 
a moment my friend gazed upon 
me in amazement, until I continued: 
‘You are more healthy and happy. 
Your wife has grown into a lovable, 
healthy woman; your children are 
all changed for the better, and will 
be an honor to you. Yes, you are 
much better off than when you were 
rich.” 

‘*It may be so,” said my friend, re- 
flectively. 

Two years after, my friend wrote: 
‘* Beatrice has married a naturalist, who 
is quite distinguished. Jack has gradu- 
ated with high honors. I think you 
were right about the property; I do 
not think my children would be what 
they are today had I _ remained 
rich.” 

MRS. S, ROSALIE SILL. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ MICROBE.” 


“THE announcement by Dr. Koch, 

of Berlin, of a new method of 
treatment for tubercular diseases, has 
turned public attention anew to that 
great family of minute organisms Known 
as bacteria-bacilli or microbes. 

All these words are of comparatively 
recent origin; but while the former 
two can be found in the supplement 
of the last edition of Webster's Una-~ 
bridged, the last must be looked up 
in the new International. It will be in- 
teresting to know when, where and 
under what circumstances this word 
was first used. M. Henri de Parville 
has told the story in the Journal des 
Debats, as follows: 

The word microbe dates from 1878. 
It was born on Monday, at half-past 


four in the afternoon, in the assembly 
hall of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris. It wasin the month of February. 
I still remember the day; the weather 
was cloudy and cold, and the gas had 
just been lit. I still see, asif I were 
there, Charles Sedillot, the learned sur- 
geon of Strasburg, member of the Sec- 
tion of Medicine, slowly rise and read, 
with his heavy, unwieldy voice, the title 
of a memoir: Applications of the La- 
bors of M Pasteur to Surgery. 
‘‘Living organisms, coming in con- 
tact with sores,” he said, ‘‘ bring on seri- 
ous complications. I am going to show 
this plainly, but in the first place I must 
say a word about atmospheric germs. 
These germs have been called by so 
many names that one gets lost among 
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them. For example, they are called 
schizophytes, micrococci, chroococci, 
microsphores, desmo bacteria, bacteria, 
bacteridia, leptothrixes, clodothrixes, 
beggiatoa, micro-organisms, mucedi- 
nea, aerobia, anaerobia, monads, ba- 
cilli, vibriones, and other names which 
I pass by. 

‘*T believe it would be an advantage,” 
added Sedillot, ‘‘to substitute for all 
these denominations a simpler generic 
name for current use. I therefore pro- 
pose the general name microbe, from 
micros, small, and bios, life. I have 
consulted my friend Littre on this point, 
and he approves my choice.” Then, 
during his whole lecture, Sedillot exclu- 
sively used the word microbe. 

Like all new things, this word was 
much discussed. Taken all in all, it is 
short, expressive and easily remem- 


(Jan. 


bered. M. Pasteur used it once out of 
courtesy, a second time for the sake of 
convenience. This was all that was 
needed for microbe to gain ground, and 
it is well known what progress it has 
made since 1878. Let us render to Ceesar 
the things that are Casar’s——the inven- 
tor of microbe is Charles Sedillot. 

By microbe, then, we understand, 
without any idea of species, all those 
microscopic organisms--all that as yet 
but little explored world which escapes 
the naked view, but which all about us 
works changes that defy the imagina- 
tion. It is the microbe that assures 
the transformations of organized matter 
and prepares materials for new exist- 
ences. Physically speaking, we die 
through microbes, and yet we live by 
them. 

H. A. 8S. 


oo oe _ 


A DOCTOR’S 


HE coolness and seeming indiffer- 
ence which physicians exhibit in 
the sickroom often wins for them the 
reputation of being without feeling or 
sympathy. The factis that their hearts 
are often moved with compassion at the 
scenes they are compelled to witness, 
but for the sake of the patient as well 
as the hopes of the relatives an un- 
moved exterior must be preserved. Of 
the noted Dr. Hill of Maine it is said 
that his autocratic bearing in the sick- 
room gave strangers no hint of the deep 
sympathy which he felt for the humblest 
of his patients. 

A gentleman entering his office one 
evening unannounced was surprised, 
however, to find the doctor with his 
head bowed over his desk and sobbing 
convulsively. The intruder was about 
to withdraw in silence, when the doctor 
wheeled around in his chair, and, with 
tears streaming down his furrowed 
cheeks, said ; 

“Take a seat. There is no occasion 
for privacy. I was thinking of little 
Willie M——, who has been sick with 


SYMPATHY. 


scarlet fever. It was a severe case, but 
I had it under control. In fact, the 
boy was out of danger, when his aunt, 
moved by his entreaties, gave him a hot 
doughnut to eat. He’s nearer death’s 
door now than he was in the first 
place, and there isn’t one chance in a 
hundred of saving him.” 

The gentleman was expressing regret 
at this sad turn of affairs when the 
doctor, as if ashamed of his unwonted 
display of feeling, exclaimed impatient- 
ly : 

‘*[ don’t particularly care for the boy ; 
what I’m sorry for is that I cant kill 
his aunt before she has a chance to 
murder another sick person with her 
confounded doughnuts !” 


7 


Proressor F. W. NEWMAN, brother 
of the late cardinal, is now eighty-five 
years of age. He has been a practical 
abstainer from intoxicating liquors from 
boyhood. At sixty-two he turned vege- 
tarian, and since then he has needed no 
physician. 
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COMMENCED WITH A CIGARETTE. 


** It isa sight for saddest tears 
To see old age unworthy of its years.” 
HERE is not in all creation another so 
lovely an object as a truly beautiful old 
woman or old man—an old face which is a 
record of pure thoughts and noble, unselfish 
acts. We expect a gray head to be a crown 
of glory, but how far removed it is from 
what it should be when the owner has lived 
an immoral or vicious life. How sad a com 
mentary on a person to say, at the close of 
his life, that, with an extended experience, 
he failed to learn obedience to the laws of 
his being. 

How full of promise the faces of the 
young! How inspiring their hopeful, ani- 
mated ex- 

ressions, 
undefiled by 
that which 
pollutes and 
degrades! 
Do we expect 
that any 
whom we 
know will 
end their 
days a dis- 
grace to their 
race? Yetthe 


rosy - cheek 





ed, chubby, 
dimpled face of the boy is the one from 
which springs the face enlightened by all 
which makes man noble, or darkened by 
that which clouds the mind and dulls all 
worthy aspirations. 

The bright and active youth naturally 
looks to older persons 
foran example. Surely 
they should know what 
is best. And if cigars 
and whiskey are good 
for the grown man, why 


are not cigarettes and 





wine or beer good fo1 
the youth? Ifthe use of 
them denotes arrival at manhood’s estate, 
surely he can approach it as nearly as 
possible. 

Few, indeed, are the worthy young men 
who have not some friends to advise them 
against the use of many things, but some of 
them ignore the kind counsel and with 


Just this time, won’t matter,’’ or ‘*I’m 
going to try it and see for myself,”’ join the 
boisterous crowd and puff their cigarettes. 
It comes easy a few weeks later for one 


to banish thoughts 








of parents, home 
and right and try 
a drink. No harm 
is intended, but 
passions, once 
gratified, soon be- 
come  clamorous, 
and going down 
hillin jolly 
company 
is the eas- 
iest thing 
in the 
world. The 
impetus acquired in going carries one along, 
and before he realizes his helplessness 
habit has wound its cable, and they, caught 
in its meshes, gradually lose their manhood, 
find friends estranged, physical vigor gone 
and mental acuteness dulled. 

Cognizant of the evil effects of cigarette- 
smoking the New York State Legislature 
has passed a law prohibiting persons under 
sixteen from indulging in the habit in pub- 
lic. Parents generally will protect their 
own at home, 
and a marked 
improvement 
in the mental 
and _ physical 
vigor of the 
youth is cer- 
tain to follow. 
Similar pro 
tection should 
be thrown 
around the youth 
in every State till 
the baneful habit of 
cigarette - smoking 
is banished from 
the land. It is a 
crime to use tobacco before the body is ma- 
tured, folly to use it afterward, and it seems 
almost certain that every intelligent, clear 
sighted young man who considers the mat- 
ter with real seriousness will not join the 


ranks of the tobacco burners. 
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GEORGE COMBE’S SKULL. 


HE August (1890) number of this 
journal, page 71, contained an ex- 
pression of Mr. Combe’s desire that his 
wife, surviving him, would permit his 
skull to be given to the Phrenological 
Society, of which he wasa member. Page 
211, November number, relates the fact 
of his instructions for the post-mortem 
examination of his brain. 

Page 212 contains a brief statement 
from Mrs. Combe of his last hours, 
adding : 

‘All his wishes and directions will be 
carried out.” 

From which it is inferred that his 
brain was examined after death, and 
that his skull was given to the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh ; and now 
the query comes, ‘‘Where is Mr. 
Combe’s skull ?” 

This query had been anticipated by the 
present writer, and she endeavored to 
ascertain, but without success. After 
vain efforts to learn the whereabouts of 
the ,skull of George Combe, I met a 
Scotsman who had been told that Mr. 
Combe willed it to the Phrenological So- 
ciety of which he was a member, but 
that the executors of his will gave it to the 
college ; also that they burned the man- 
uscript of a book which was willed to be 
published, but which they judged too 
heterodox. Can this beso? Had it not 
been destroyed it might now be valu- 
able.* Who will have the kindness to 
inform us if these reports are un- 
founded ? 

By my request my brother, L. N. 
Fowler, of London, wrote to Edinburgh 
a letter of inquiry respecting the skull, 
and received the following reply : 


‘*Royvat CoLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF /} 
Eprinsuren, 16th Oct., 1890. 5 


‘** Dear Sir: 

‘*T can aid you very little in your inquiry. 
I knew that the Phrenological Museum had 
some years ago been transferred to the Ana- 
tomical Museum of Edinburgh University. 
I made inquiry there, but they do not know 


what became of George Combe’s skull, 
although they have a cast of it. 
‘** Yours faithfully, ‘‘ AMES ROBERTSON. 


‘*L. N. Fowler, the Fowler Institute, 
Imperial Buildings, LudgateCircus, 
London, E. C.” 
“We have inquired of Mr. Craig and 
others and can find no trace; but we will 
continue to inquire and let you know the 
results. Your brother, 
L. N. Fow er. 


Should any definite information 
regarding this subject come to hand, it 
will be published. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


* Dr. Gall quotes the following similar incidents: 
“The antagonists of Aristutle burnt his works, 
The works of Ramus, who wrote against Aristotle 
were afterward burned. Descartes was perse- 
cuted because he taught the innateness of ideas, 
and the University of Paris burned his books. He 
had written the most sublime thoughts upon the 
existence of God. Voet, his enemy, accused him 
of atheism. Afterward, this same university 
declared itself in favor of innateness of ideas, and 
when Locke and Condillac attacked innate ideas, 
acry of materialism and fatalism was raised on 
all sides.” 
-e-< 
TO YOUNG SMOKERS, 
IF you don’t succeed at once, 
Try, try again ! 
Prove yourself a brainless dunce, 
Try, try again ! 
Fools are plenty now, ’tis true, 
Who can either smoke or chew ; 
To their ranks they'll welcome you 
Try, try again. 
Take a nasty cigarette— 
Show that you dare— 
Common decency forget, 
Say you “don’t care!” 
Stick the thing beneath your nose, 
Never mind the stomach’s throes, 
Though it start your very toes, 
Do not despair. 
Greet all warning notes of pain 
With scoff and jeer, 
While you poison heart and brain 
Close eye and ear! 
Every sense that God has made 
Will in protest stand arrayed ; 
Crush them down! Be not afraid 
Still persevere. 
When you find yourself a slave 
Chained to the weed, 
Think how manly and how brave ? 
Boast of the deed! 
Boast that you can daily feast 
On vile stuff of which the least 
Would disgust the lowest beast. 
Triumph indeed ! 
CHAS. L. HILI 
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NOTES 


Twelve Highest Mountains.- 
The highest mountain in the world is Mount 
Hercules, in New Guinea, which is said to 
be 32,763 feet in height. The Himalayas 
really include eleven of the highest moun- 
tains in the world, there being over a dozen 
peaks in this range exceeding 25,000 feet in 
height but the mountains are not 
named. 

The following may be considered the 
twelve highest mountains as actually ascer- 
tained : 


each, 


FEET. 
1. Mount Hercules, New Guinea... 32,763 
2. Mount Everest, Himalayas..... 29,002 
3. Dapsang—Karakorum, Thibet.. 28,271 
4. Mount Godwin Austen, Hima- 


28,265 


28,150 


as ctcxndawkh aaa sinks 
». Kinchinjinga, Himalayas....... 
6. Dhavalgisi, or the Great White 


Mountain, Himalayas...... 26,079 
7. Tagarma, Eastern Pamir 25,800 
8. Nanda-Devi, Himalayas. . 25,700 
9. Sad-Istragh, Hiudu-kush..... 24,174 
10. Khan-Tengri, Thibet. . . 24,000 


11. Trisul, Himalayas 23.400 
12. Aconcagua, Chili.............. 23,290 

Some authorities gave the Sorata peak of 
the Andes range as 25,267 feet, whilst others 
of a more recent date give its height as only 
21,286 feet. 
twelve mountains above-named some of the 
earlier authorities give greater height than 
those of late explorers, owing, no doubt, 
partially to the latter having more accurate 
measuring instruments, but in some cases 
possibly owing to the mountains themselves 
being of less height than formerly. Both 
in olden time and atthe present day the 
land surface of the earth is in some places 
sinking, while in others, as in Norway, it is 


In a case also of the few of the 


rising. 

The South American Andes, which have 
an extreme length, without allowance for 
deviations, of 4,500 miles, is the biggest 
mountain range in the world. But to mark 
the scale on which nature has moulded the 
New World, the Andes may be regarded as 
merely a purt of the sufficiently continuous 
chain of about 9,000 miles, which loses itself 
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IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


near the mouth of the river Mackenzie, to 
ward the shores of the Arctic Occan. The 
Old World has nothing to biing into com- 
parison with this as regards bulk, though in 
height the Himalayas stand unequaled, with 
an average altitude of from 16,000 to 20,000 
feet. The length of the Himalayas is, how- 
ever, only a third of that of the Andes, con- 
sidered separately, or a sixth of the grand 
American taken as a whole. It the 
Andes that the mineralogist Hany called 
‘*The incommensurable parts of Creation.” 


was 


Shanghai.—The word means Upper 
Sea, or Near the Sea. It is first mentioned 
A.D. 1015 ; it had a college in 1250 and be- 
came a district city in 1360. In 1570 walls 
were built to keep out Japanese invaders. 
Tae British captured it June 19th, 1842. 
Rebels seized it in September, 1853, and held 
it seventeen months. It was again attacked 
during the Taiping rebellion in 1861. The 
monument on the Bund, near the Public 
Garden, commemorates the valor of officers 
who fell in battle at that time. The Great 
Northern line of telegraph was connected 
with this city April 17, 1871, and in 1876 
a railway was opened to Woosung, but 
closed by the Imperial government the next 
This was the fifth of the treaty ports 
opened. In 1870 there were 75,047 persons 
in the three settlements, and in 1885, 195,- 
665. Of these, north of the French conces- 
sions, 3.673 were foreigners, British, Portu- 
guese and Americans predominating. In 
the French district there are 400 foreigners, 
mostly French, and 40,000 natives. The 
police force is 427, half native and the others 
about equally divided between foreign and 
Indian. The mean temperature is that of 

tome, 59 degrres. The death rate in 1888 
was 21.2 per thousand, or, excluding non- 
residents, 18.5. Occasional earthquakes are 
felt, notably November 13, 1847, but with- 

This is a centre 
The trade in 1868 
was 6) million taels, and in 1889 about 146 
The spacious docks are worth in- 

There is a frontage of about 
three-quarters of a mile in the premises of 
the Wharves. A 


year. 


out doing serious harm. 
of silk and tea exports. 


millions. 
spection. 


Associated scheme for 
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street railways was approved, but has never 
been carried out. There are 2,878 jinricshas, 
2,700 wheelbarrows, and 285 native-owned 
horse vehicles for hire. Land nominally 
belongs to the Emperor, and it is rented at 
a nominal rate, annually, in perpetuity. 
he valuation of land and merchandise in 
these districts in 1882 was $61,250,000. 
There are various clubs, libraries and mus- 
eums, missions, hospitals and _ schools, 
which will engage the attention of 
visitors. The streets run nearly east and 
west, and north and south, the former 
named after cities and the others from prov- 
inces. Seven post-offices afford unusual 
facilities for local and foreign communica- 
tion. A census will soon be taken. A 
rough estimate of the population of the na- 
tive city is 200,000, and of the whole com- 
munity of Shanghai, native and foreign, 
nearly half a million. DR. E. P. THWING. 
Damming the Arctic Current. 
The announcement that E. J. Bender has 
succeeded in making arrangements in Lon- 
don for the purchase of the Quehec & Mon- 
treal railway and its extension to the Straits 
of Belle Isle revives the proposal of Gen. Sir 
Selby Smyth, laid before the Dominion 
governmen in 1879, for diverting the Are- 
tic current from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
by filling in the Straits of Belle Isle, which 
would serve as a bridge connecting New- 
foundland witb the main land for railway 
purposes. Gen. Smyth’s idea of constructing 
a dam across the straits does not appear to 
have been original with that gentleman, as 
Lieut. Maury, it is understood, laid a s'mi- 
Jar proposal before the British government 
over thirty years ago. In his report to the 
Dominion government Gen. Smyth draws 
attention to the fact that the Straits of Belle 
Isle are open to the northeast, thus receiving 
the direct flow of the polar current down 
Baffin’s bay. This icy stream, at from two 
to four miles an hour, pours its way into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, overcoming by its 
greater density the warm gulf stream from 
the southern latitudes. The cold stream, he 
says, divides into two branches near Cape 
L’Amour—one running westward up the 
gulf and the other southeastward, discharg- 
ing into the ocean again between Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton. The general] explains 
that this branch then sweeps along the east- 


ern coast of Nova Scotia and shoulders off 
the warm water, which would otherwise 
find its way along the shores of the conti- 
nent and into the gulf. If, therefore, the 
polar current could be excluded and de- 
flected eastward of Newfoundland into the 
open ocean the climatic effects, by the ex- 
change of warm water, would be very 
marked in the guif and adjacent shores. 


The Property of Brains.—A 
Chicago judge has ‘decided that there are 
rights that a workman cannot barter away. 
A manufacturer executed, for the considera- 
tion of one dollar, a writing to the effect 
that a workman in his employ should not 
go into the same business in any one of 
nineteen States that were mentioned until at 
least three years after leaving the employ of 
the said manufacturer. The workman left 
and went into the same business, when his 
former employer attempted to stop him by 
injunction. The judge decided that the 
sum of one dollar and work for a week 
could not be held as sufficient in equity to 
restrain a man from earning a living, and he 
dissolved the injunction. 


Distance of the Sun.—The ancient 
Greeks believed the distance to the sun 
about thirty miles. In the course of time 
this was increased by the western nations to 
about one thousand miles, up to Copernicus, 
the father of modern astronomy, when the 
distance jumped to three millions of miles. 
Kepler thought the distance to be twelve 
millions of miles; Riciola, twenty-seven 
millions ; Sir Isaac Newton taught twenty- 
eight millions and fifty-four millions; he 
never was able to decide which was the 
right number. Benjamin Martin, in 1754, 
taught the distance between eighty-one 
and eighty-two millions. Thirty years later 
astronomers in general accepted ninety- 
three millions of miles. To-day the distance 
is extended between ninety-three and one 
hundred and four millions of miles. 


Origin of the Names of Fa 
miliar Fabrices.—Damask is from the 
city of Damascus; satins from Zaytown, in 
China; calico from Calicut, a town in India, 
formerly celebrated for its cotton cloth, and 
where calico was also printed Muslin is 
named from Mosul, in Asia; alpaca from 
an animal in Peru of the llama species, from 
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iff whose wool the fabric is woven. Buckram Sawdust Utilized.—A combination 
=—_ 
se takes its name from Fostat, a city of the of sawdust and some mineral stuffs, sub- 
li- middle ages, from which the modern Cairo jected to a pressure of about a ton to the 
1e is descended. Taffeta and tabby from a_ square inch, is squeezed into a cake or plate 
e- street in Bagdad; cambric from Cambrai. which possesses some remarkable proper- 
1e Gauze has its name from Gaza; baize from ties. It is not a fire conductor, and only 
X- Bajac; dimity from Damietta, and jeans chars in the immediate vicinity of the flame 
from Jean. Drugget is derived fromacity of a Bunsen burner. It can not be bored 
in Ireland, Drogheda; duck comes from into with a gimlet nor penetrated by a nail, 
A Torque, in Normandy; blanket is called but can be worked with some other tools. 
= after Thomas Blanket, a famous clothier The method of producing the material was 
connected with the introduction of woolen discovered several years ago, but it is only 
1. into England about 1340. Serge derives its within the last twelve monthsthat an attempt 
t name from Xerga, a Spanish name for a pe- has been made to manufacture it on a large 
t culiar woolen blanket. Diaper is not from — gcale. It is now being made in Germany at a 
f D’Ypres, as it is sometimes stated, but from rate sufficient to meet an extensive demand, 
‘ the Greek diaspron, figured. Velvet isfrom and its use is expected to become popular, 
f the Italian vellute, wooly (Latin, vellus—a especially as it has a great resistive capac- 
t hide or pelt). Shawl is the Sanscrit sola,  jty against weather action. This new [pro- 
a floor, for shawls were first used as carpets cess may soon be adopted for using up to 
. and tapestry. Bandana is from an Indian advantage the immense piles of sawdust 
a word to bind or tie, because it is tiedin jade each day in our lumber districts, 
. knots before dyeing. Chintz is from the though that is not now the waste product 
: Indian chott. Delaine is the French “of jt was thought to be up to a few years ago, 
" wool. as the Jumbermen now use it for fuel. 
t 
' . 
— . r 
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NEW YORK: 
January, 1891. 


OUR JOURNAL IN 91. 

THIS magazine begins its ninety-first 
volume with as full assurance of per- 
manency as at any time in the fifty-two 
years of its life. During this long pe- 
riod it has seen, if we may use the fig- 
ure, the birth and death of hundreds of 
periodicals of a class or scieutific nature, 
most of which were commenced under 
auspices of a character seemingly en- 
couraging. A large number indeed of 
these have been merged or absorbed into 
the PHRENOLOGICAL ; a process by 
which their editors or publishers sought 
to give them a decent burial. The Dar- 
winian doctrine of survival, we feel 
sure, does not apply to periodical litera- 
ture, for we have known many a weekly 
and monthly that seemed most worthy 
of life, but was in time suspended be- 
cause the public did not’ sustain it. 
Shrewd management and a backing of 
sufficient capital appear competent to 
make a publication successful that in it- 
self may be of decided inferior quality. 
As regards the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL it is not claimed that its manage- 
ment has been especially shrewd in the 
worldly sense, and we know that its 
capital has never been large—but those 
who had charge of it were always ac 


tuated by the most earnest spirit—and 


believed that they were doing some of 
the best work for society that it was pos- 
sible for men and women todo. Their 
backing indeed was not so much that of 
dollars as it was of motive, and in time 
society came to understand this motive, 
and to value it. 

In the prospectus that accompanies 
the first number of The American Phre- 
nological Journal and Miscellany, 
which bears the date of October 1, 1838, 
the publishers said : ‘‘ We do not expect 
phrenological matter will be so eagerly 
sought for or so highly valued in this 
country for many years. But we do 
know that the time will come when 
works of real merit on the science will 
be properly estimated and extensively 
circulated. In view of these facts and 
considerations this journal will be 
stereotyped, and no pains whatever will 
be spared to render it worthy of a liberal 
support. We expect, however, that for 
the present the expenses of the work 
will considerably exceed its receipts. 
But as it is commenced from far higher 
considerations than from mere motives 
of pecuniary gain it will never be forced 
upon phrenologists for support. It 
must rest entirely upon its own merits ; 
and if it is not deserving patronage we 
do not ask it. Be its fate what it may, 
we shall never complain.” 

If ever ‘‘ bread” were ‘‘ cast upon the 
waters ” by seriousiy-minded and phil- 
anthropic men, it was in this case of the 
beginning of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, and the survival of the monthly to- 
day is, in the view of all those that know 
of its peculiar experiences of the past 
half century, a confirmation of the 
scriptural admonition—it is found alive, 


triumphant, ‘‘after many days.” In 
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some respects changed, broader in scope, 
more adapted to the spirit of modern 
thought, yet in purpose, as an instru- 
mentality of sound education, of human- 
ity, of truth, the same. 

A word as to what the reader may ex- 
pect to find in these columns in the 
course of 1891. The departments into 
which the JOURNAL is divided will be 
continued and writers who have won 
respect for their appropriate contribu- 
tions in these departments will be heard 
from. Gleanings of experience and ob- 
servation in the different walks of life 
are always desirable, and they who write 
from the school-room, the office, the 
shop, the store, the drawing-room, the 
laboratory, the field, the sea, the forest 
and the mountain, and tell of things 
that are helpful to fellow-men and fel- 
low-women, that have in them the seed 
of usefulness, are always welcome to 
editor and reader. Itis of human life 
we wish to know, and whatever raises 
our estimate of human capability and 
nobleness obtains our ready attention. 

In another place the reader may note 
a venture of interest to him and which 
may be productive of a richer menu— 
using the word current in gastroncmic 
circles—but we think that names such as 


the following are a promise and potency 


of good things: Professor Nelson Sizer 


will continue the department of Practi- 
cal Phrenology, and lecturers and work- 
ers in the direct prosecution of this their 
chosen field of activity will co-operate 
toward rendering that department a liv- 
ing influence wherever the PHRENOLOG- 
Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 
Wells will continue 


ICAL circulates. 
her interesting 


sketches of biography. Science, litera 
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ture, art, industry, politics, social life, 
etc., will be scanned by the editor to fur- 
nish new material for his ‘‘ Notable Peo- 
ple of the Day.” Mrs. Lydia M. Millard 
will give further ‘‘ Studies in Physiog- 
nomy” and an occasional sketch on 
Child Culture 
we shall have the assistance of Jennie 


some current topic. In 


Chappell, Mrs. Susie E. Kennedy, Mrs. 
S. E. Burton and others of peculiar 
gifts for discussing topics relating to 
child-training. In theScienceof Health 
section Dr. J. T. Galloway, Dr. Hana- 
ford, Dr. Henry Reynolds, the Editor, 
Dr. M. L. Holbrook, Mrs. A. C. Freder- 
ick, Dr. T. A. Bland, Mr. Henry Clark 
will have their place and others whose 
signatures the reader has learned to 
value as synonymous with good writing 
mention may be made, viz., Marie Mer- 
rick, Amelie V. Petit, Bernard Hollan- 
der, John W. Shull, Prof. A. Cushing 
Dill, I. P. Noyes, Prof. Colby, Prof. J. 
W. Lowber, S. M. Biddle, Annie E. 
Cole, J. 


Annie L. Muzzy, ete. 


Noel Johnson, R. H. Hume, 


-~e- 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION. 

THE late session of the Phrenological 
Institute was one of the most successful 
in the long existence of the corporation. 
A large attendance of students marked 
the course from the beginning to the 
close. About double the number of la- 
dies in attendance at any time previous- 
ly was a feature worthy of comment, 
especially because of their intelligence 
and interest in the lectures. Another 
feature was the increased number of old 
students. This suggests the propriety 


of arranging a series of courses or 
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sessions with the view to granting a 
special diploma that will signify special 
merit and confer a degree upon the stu- 
dent who has attended them all and suc- 
cessfully passed a final examination. 

One of the most notable incidents of 
the session was the organization of an 
Alumni association, the announcement 
of which so far as it has gone receives 
the cordial approval of old students. 
The matter had been often suggested but 
never carried into effert. Class socie- 
ties have usually been formed, and a 
few independent associations grown out 
of them but no general organization had 
before been attempted. A supper given 
as the inaugural of this association was 
attended by a large company of students 
and friends of the institute and highly 
enjoyed. 

In the November number a report 
was published of the proceedings on 
that occasion, the reading of which has 
given much encouragement to our 
friends everywhere. 

The future of the institute’s work ap- 
pears promising. On the other side of 
the Atlantic those engaged in a similar 
work report progress and a cheering 
future. The learned and scientific 
world seem to be awakening to some 
realization of the deep truth in the prin- 
ciples uttered by Gall, and they who are 
entrusted with the responsible duty of 
instructing society by voice or pen in de- 
partments of the moral and physical 
are drawing much of their best inspira- 
tion from the rich well of philosophy 
dug by Spurzheim and Gall. This is 
the case in Germany and Great Britain 


—and the ‘‘ New education” of which 
we hear so much in this country owes 


more than most of its advocates think to 


the influence of such great teachers, as 
Mann, Howe and Rice. Only a few 
weeks age one of the most beautiful and 
complete of the new structures of Bos- 
ton was dedicated as a school to the 
memory of Horace Mann, and the exer- 
cises made the occasion one of the most 
delightful in the history of the Ameri- 
can Athens. 

With the prospect that the rising gen- 
eration of American youth, especially 
that class of them that is destined to 
control social opinion, will receive a 
better quality of mental nourishment 
than ever before our hopes of a general 
improvement in matters civil and moral 
in the near future are strong. In the 
dissemination of true phrenological 
principles among the people we discern 
a growth of intellectual and moral 
strength that will antagonize the vicious 
and destructive practices that are much 
too prevalent in individual and com- 
munity life. 

See 

A Noon Rest.--According to an ex- 
change, a ‘‘ Noon Rest” has been es 
tablished in one of our Western cities. 
The idea was started by some ladies who 
have organized a sort of woman’s club, 
with convenient arrangements for the 
use of women who are employed ip the 
stores and workshops. They can go to 
the place and there eat their lunch at 
ease, and spend a pleasant hour. Pro- 
vision is made for a supply of food at 
very low cost, so that those who do not 
bring their own lunch basket from 
home, can havea meal at little expense. 
The idea is one that should be imitated 
in the East, in our large cities, for in- 
stance, New York or Boston, or Phila- 
delphia. Several noon rests could be 
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established in any of these with excel- 
lent results, moral and physical. 

In starting a woman’s club provision 
is made for the accommodation of the 
well-to do, but for those in humbler 
circumstances, the workers, the wage- 
earners, there are very few accommoda- 
tions. We would suggest that the 
Y. W. C. A. of New York establish 
such a noon rest, as a beginning here of 
a good thing. Inashort time it would 
not only prove most acceptable to the 
working women of thecity, but probably 
pay its way. 

-e- 

VERSUS TUBERCULOSIS.--No one can 
wonder at the excitement over the Koch 
system of treating tuberculosis of the 
lurgs. In New York State alone up- 
ward of fifteen thousand people die 


yearly of consumption, and in most of 


the New England cities the proportion 
of deaths from lung disease is even 
greater. If by the simple injection of a 
liquid the progress of the tuberculosis de- 
velopment in lung tissue or other tissue 
can be stopped, and some assurance be 
given of release from the gripof the 
destroyer, the world has great reason to 
be grateful to Prof. Koch. We certainly 
hope that the experiments now being 
made in Europe and America _ will 
demonstrate the efficacy of the prepara- 
tion that the discoverer of the bacillus 
of consumption has offered to medi- 
cine. At this time we sha! not dis- 
cuss the philosophy of the treatment 
--a good deal of talking and writing in 
that line has already been done in scien- 
tific and medical circles--but merely 
await results, of which due account will 


be made as soon as determined. 
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orrespondents. 


Questions OF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if corre spondents shall expect us to give 


them the benefit of an early consideration. 


Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 


full name and address also 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CAsEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 


A Wire anp Catarru.-—W. J. D.—Be- 
cause the girl has catarrh is no reason that 
she should not be married. If you were in- 
clined to think that, very few men should 
get married, for as human nature is consti- 
tuted most men have some ailment which 
interferes with perfect happiness. Possibly 
if the young lady had better opportunities 
for caring for herself, her ailment would 
disappear. 

Errgect oF CuLturE oN Brain DkvEtorp- 
MENT.—The following statement has been 
made in the press: ‘‘ By comparing modern 
skulls with those oc the same race in an old 
monastery in the Kedron valley, Dr. Dight, 
of the American college of Beirut, Syria, 
has shown that thirteen centuries have added 
two inches to the circumference and three 
and a half cubic inches to the capacity of 
the Caucasian skulls. The brain is devel- 
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oped in the part presiding over the moral 
and intellectual functions, growing higher 
and longer without increase of the lower 
portions, which give breadth to the head 
and in which the selfish propensities are 
centred.” 

Now is the above statement a fact or not ? 


L. H. W. 
Answer.—We have no reason to doubt it. 
The effect of educational advancement 


would be as described, at all events. 


Karma.— Question.—I have seen the 
word Karma sometimes in my reading; 
will the editor explain its meaning to me? 

s. 2 

Answer.—This term isemployed by writers 
on Oriental supernaturalism, and has refer- 
ence to the Indian doctrine of transmigra- 
tion. One writer says that Karma repre- 
sents the psychical life of a man, his mental 
tendencies toward good or evil, his feelings 
and acts during life being, as it were, 
grouped in a form that attends his spirit or 
soul during the time that elapses between 
his death and birth intoa new state. The 
character of this Karma attributes to its 
owner a high or low moral state and has a 
bearing upon the sort of existence that will 
be his in the next form. The subject isa 
hazy one, as Oriental theosophy generally is 
to most of us. 

Fipe.ity IN Service.—H.—It is a great 
mistake for a person to think that because 
the work that has been taken up has but 
little interest for him that he should treat it 
indifferently. If one is paid a fair salary 
for what he does, it would be to his credit 
to do his best. One who shirks on occa- 
sions, is not likely to grow in manliness. 
No one should be a mere time-server, but 
faithful. The Scriptural injunction about 
being faithful in little things has a decidedly 
practical application to-day, as much, cer- 
tainly, as it had when it was uttered, thou- 
sands of years ago. The times never before 
had so great a demand for earnest, faithful 
workers, and they, in the long run, are sure 
to receive their full reward. 

Hanbd anp Brarn.—M. M.—-The import- 
ance of exercise, especially exercise of the 
hands and arms, has a basis in the distribu- 
tion of the brain functions. The motor cen- 
tres relating to the arms and hands cover a 


(Jan, 
considerable area in anterior parts of the 
brain convolutions, those parts, indecd, that 
have relation to the activities of life in 
spheres both practical and esthetical. Thus 
it is that the hands are so important as in- 
struments of civilization, moulding, as they 
do, into material form the conceptions of 
mind, and so making to appear in useful, tan- 
gible substance what is primarily ideal. On 
the physical side we may note the bearing of 
this natural order of the brain structure, 
since the association of manual work with 
intellectual activity is conducive to the best 
results for general health and efficiency. 
ErysiPeias.— K. M.— Not a very long 
time ago an article was published on this 
topic and suggestions given for the treat- 
ment of simple forms of the disease. Con- 
Stitutional state has much to do with the 
appearance of the trouble, especially when 
not related toa wound or surgical opera- 
tion, and therefore attention should be given 
to the hygiene of the patient. The local 
treatment should be of the soothing, anti- 
septic, or anti-febrile nature. The old treat- 
ment of our childhood was a solution of 
sugar of lead, often much too strong. Now 
in most cases the affected part may be care- 
fully washed with clean water and bar soap, 
and then a solution of carbolic acid, one 
part in twenty parts of alcohol or water, be 
applied by spray or warm cloth. A solu- 
tion of salicylate of soda is regarded as one 
of the most effective applications, and 
should be put on by means of soft com- 
presses. The solution should be made thus: 
Salicylate of soda, one part; clean water, 
twenty parts. After covering the part with 
the compresses, gutt2 percha tissue should 
be laid over the whole. The compresses 
should be renewed from time to time. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 
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Jottings on the Great Subjects 
Considered in the Phrenolog- 
ical.—The friends of Phrenology have 
reason to be thankful for the Institute, that 
so many have there been instructed, and 
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that there is now an Alumni Association. 
Ere long the funds will be forthcoming and 
a structure purchased or erected to serve 
more fully for museum and halls, the cen- 
tral science and other studies with which it 
is naturally associated. 

Let the people be educated to observe the 
‘*shapes of heads” as well as the shapes of 
characters. Much as we do for the young, 
the work is not commenced early enough, 
nor is it thorough enough. The chi'd of 
the royal household is never alone. In the 
land of sovereigns there might be a more 
constant and adequate supervision from in- 
fancy upward to keep the child from evil. 
The child comes from the home to the 
school. The latter should be still more 
practical and cheerful. Education should 
imply less pain, less burden to the memery, 
include more moral discipline, more instruc- 
tion in cause and effect, and consider the 
conditions of health, happiness and life suc- 
cess. The world at large has before it three 
.schemes: To prevent evil: to kindly cure 
what has not been prevented; to increase 
good. 

Continued and augmented prosperity to 
Fowler & Wells Co., with the fullest appre- 
ciation of each writer and officer related to 
the old standard JovrnaL! Blessings upon 
its contributors! Life is brief; art is long; 
books more numerous, and study was always 
endless. How to perform our every day 
tasks to the best advantage, follow the spirit, 
learn from nature and experience, get the 
wisest counsel, select the needed book, en- 
courage the most valuable literature and 
preserve ourselves, are living questions. 

L. H. 

Suggestions.— The field for phren- 
ological good is open to every one, and as 
yet is but partially cultivated. It needs 
laborers in the home, the office, and in the 
daily walks of life. Even with a superficial 
knowledge on the subject it is a grand help 
in gaining the confidence of your fellow- 
man, thereby placing one in «a position to 
help mentally those who have become mor- 
bid on questions that are a source of deep 
trouble. 

The mind, like the eye, becomes tired by 
dwelling too long on one subject, and in 
consequence is practically blurred—nothing 
seemsclear. By directing theeye which has 


become weary in looking too steadily on 
some puzzling piece of work, or reading too 
fine print, to something entirely foreign or 
distant, it will be relieved to such an ex- 
tent that when reverting to the first it will 
be seen clearly, and the once tired organ 
will have gained the necessary rest. So the 
befogged brain, which has become weary 
and congested by worry, is rested by the 
timely Suggestion of some person who knows 
human nature well enough to feel for others 
as for himself. 

I speak in this way, reader, because in 
my personal experience I have seen the 
value of the reading of human character ; 
where my scientific knowledge of the matter 
is limited I have made it a study by placing 
myself in a way to feel for others and gain 
the confidence of all who may come in my 
way. The little trouble is more than well 
paid by the hearty thanks, the bright faces, 
and the ‘*‘ God bless you” of some poor mor- 
tal who has been worrying his life away on 
some trifling thing. Take people from them- 
selves, stimulate the higher sentiments and 
show them how to think. I believe it the 
duty of every one to study themselves, and 
cultivate a taste for the study of human na- 
ture. Take your fellow-man by the hand 
and direct him into the pathway of mental 
and physical health. Let me grasp the dis- 
tant hand of all workers, and gain the 
friendship of co-laborers in the thirst for 
light on the subject of Phrenology. 

F. C. H. 


—————_*@e 


PERSONAL. 


BENJAMIN PENHALLOW SHILLABER, the hu- 
morist and poet, widely known as ‘ Mrs. 
Partington,” died recently at his home in 
Chelsea, Mass. He was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., on July 12, 1814. He was educated 
at the famous academy at Exeter, and 
turned to setting type in Dover, N. H., asa 
means of earning his living. After five 
years in a country printing office he went to 
Demarara, Guiana, where he followed his 
trade for three years. He returned in 1840 
and entered the office of the Boston Post. 
It was about seven years later that the funny 
sayings of ‘‘Mrs. Partington” in the col- 
umns of that journal began to.appear. In 
1850, Mr. Shillaber entered upon some jour- 
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nalistic ventures of his own, but resumed 
his place on the Post two years later. Then, 
in 1856, and during the ten years following, 
he was one of the editors of the Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette, contributing at the 
same time to other papers. Mr. Shillaber 
accumulated modest means, and for some 
years lived peacefully in a quiet home at 
Chelsea. His health had been poor fora 
long time, and he had done little literary 
work since 1882. 

Quren Emma, of Holland, will be regent 
during the mivority of the Princess Wilhel- 
mina. She has greatly endeared herself to 
the Dutch people by her domestic qualities. 
She was a most attentive nurse to her hus- 
band during his long illness. Having be- 
stowed much attention to politics, she is 
considered well fitted to fill the position she 
will soon assume. 


Miss Jessie Lanerorp, of Duluth, is the 
only licensed woman pilot on the northern 
lakes. At her special examination for effi- 
ciency as pilot, she is said to have scored a 
better record than any other candidate had 
for some years. 


WitiiAM ALLEN, of the State of Washing- 
ton, believes that he hasinvented a practical 
flying machine. He has also evolved a uni- 
cycle, a single wheel seventeen feet in cir- 
cumference, with a foot-wide tire, operated 
by pedals turning a smaller wheel. All 
sceptics are politely referred by Mr. Allen 
to the biographies of Christopher Columbus 
and Robert Fulton. 


--@- - 





WISDOM. 


Don’r bend down so low to pick up a dol- 
lar that your honesty will drop out. 


WE have learned a good deal when we 
know how to employ our time and faculties! 


Wuat distresses me is to see that buman 
genius has limitations, and human stupidity 
has none.—A. Dumas, fils. 


Trurtn lieth in wells, but the wells are so 
deep that few of us succeed in getting hold 
of much of it. 


A Bite of bread to a hungry man is worth 
more than a thousand words of condolence. 


EVERYTHING, without exception, in the 
material world, is symbolic. The primary 
reason of its existence is that it may bless 
the soul of man. 


Finp thou always time to say some earnest 
word 

setween the idle talk, lest with thee, hence- 
forth, 

Night and day, regret should walk. 


AmoneG the ‘‘rights” an individual may 
claim of society, room for the development 
of the individuality stancs foremost. The 
worst slavery is that with which conven- 
tionality shackles the soul, stifling its voices, 
throttling its life. —Newton. 


——_~e@e - 


MIRTH. 


Tue square man is a good all ‘round fel- 
low. 


Stounper--Doesn’t that calf look intelli- 
gent? 

Rounder--Yes. Wouldn’t his brains go 
good on toast? 


Miss Foursrarrs—‘t Why, Mr. Snafilebit, 
what horrid racing colors you have. Why 
did you choose a skull as your emblem?” 
Mr. Snafflebit—‘‘ Aw—-because a skull—aw 
—comes in a head, don’t you know.” 


‘* Dip you call me a rich loafer?” 

‘*No, sare. Ivasnot ackgwanted vith ze 
English tongue. I meant to say you were 
a rich baker.” 


CustomEr—“‘ Here, waiter, is a shilling 
foratip. I've just been looking over the 
bill of fare. Now tell me honestly what 
you can recommend.” 

Waiter, in a hoarse whisper—“Go tu some 
other restaurant!” 


‘*How go things in your location, doc- 
tor?” 

‘*Badly. If I may say so, good health is 
actually epidemic in the confounded place.” 


“PgpESTRIAN—So you want work, do 
you? Well, you can get it by going to that 
factory over there. There is a placard on 
the door saying there is work for people of 
both sexes. 

Tramp—Sorry, boss, but that don’t help 
me any. I belong only to one sex. 
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Library. 





In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see jit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 4 





Tue Genesis or Nature considered in the 
light of Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy, as 
based upon the Persistence of Energy. 
By Thomas H. Musick. 12 mo; pp. 377. 
New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 
This elaborate consideration of principles 

and assumptions involved in the doctrine of 

evolution shows careful study and much 


pains in the marshaling of the data con- 


tained in the works of recognized leaders in 
modern thought, both theoretical and phys- 
ical. The book has a value to the student 
of nature because of the research displayed 


‘by Mr. Musick, in his compilations from 


the very many authorities that have been 
consulted. In Chapter II. he very properly 
devotes a dozen pages to the Two Schools 
of Evolution, and defines their differences 
in terms proffered by their respective sup- 
porters, giving preference to Mr. Spencer’s 
views as the more logical and co-incident 
with the facts of nature. The author, in- 
deed, in his preface announces his approval 
of the Spencer position that is summarized 
in ‘‘First Principles: ” ‘‘Thus Matter and 
Motion, as we know them, are differently 
conditions of Force. Space and Time, as 
we know them, are disclosed along with 
these different manifestations of Force or 
the conditions under which they are pre- 
sented. Matter and Motion are the concretes 
built up from the contents of various mental 
relations, while Space and Time are ab- 
stracts of the forms of these various rela- 
tions,” etc. It would be impossible to give 
a clear idea of the scope of the book with- 
out considerable quotation. The author 
has evidently sought to cover the field of 
evolutionary thought and, we think, has 


fairly succeeded. 





THE Voice IN SPEECH AND Sone: A View 
of the Human Voice, for Speakers and 
Singers, and all who love the Arts of 
Speech and Song. By Theodore E. 
Schmauk. 16 mo; pp. 170. New York: 
John B. Alden. 


A unique book in many respects. On the 
first dozen pages we are treated with a re- 
view of quotations from great writers and 
thinkers, a feature that suggests the thought 
that the author views his subject largely as 
a philosopher, and his treatment will con- 
sist mainly of generalizations. The com- 
pass of the book, of course, precludes detail 
in the line of practical instruction, but use- 
ful suggestions are given for the exercise 
and development of the vocal organs. And 
here and there technical counsel is dropped 
that would be helpful to the student of mu- 
sic or elocution. One thing that is not often 
met with in treatises on musical expression 
is the discovery of the relationship exist- 
ing between the quality of the voice and the 
physical type of the person. He pertinently 
says that “‘ timbre may bea resultant * * * 
of mental and spiritual type and tempera- 
ment,” and his illustrations from observa- 
tions of great singers are for the most part 
quite in point. The more interesting part 
of the book relates to elocution, and the 
brief descriptions of the manner and style 
of many orators that have thrilled the souls 
of great audiences, parliamentary and pub- 
lic, will impress the reader as deserving his 
special attention. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue New Meruop in Certain Chronic Dis- 

eases. By W. E. Forest, B. 8., M. D., 

Member of N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 

etc. M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York. 

A clearly written little book on methods 
of hygienic treatment that commend them- 
selves at once to the intelligent reader. The 
title is somewhat of a misnomer, as the 
treatment which forms the chief motive of 
the book has been known for a half century 
or more to hydropathists, and is set forth in 
the old treatises of Shew and others, despite 
the pretentious claims of discovery on the 
part of Wilford Hall. However, Dr. Forest 
is not at all to be regarded in a similar light 
with Hall, as in his preface he disclaims 
originality ‘‘in the ideas given,” but thinks 
that in certain respects the mode of apply- 
ing the intestinal douche or enema is fairly 
novel. Being familiar with the treatment 
of ‘‘ flushing the colon,” and knowing its 
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virtue from years of observation, we have 
no hesitation in confirming what the author 
says, and can generally indorse his sug- 
gestions with regard to diet, dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, and the efficiency of exercise in cor- 
recting common weaknesses in women. 


Neary Lost, A Novel. By Annie M. Hun- 
ker. New York; G. W. Dillingham. 


The ‘author of this story shows a com- 
mand of words that 1s uncommon even 
among novel writers, and her descriptions 
of scenes that are common enough in our 
every-day life are, on account of the lingual 
facility, full and realistic to an unusual de- 
gree. The portra‘ture of details in the man- 
ner and expression of her characters enables 
us fairly to see them, and to read their na- 
tures without further aid. The situations 
are not overdrawn, for sensations as strik- 
ing occur daily in our spasmodic social life, 
and a cheerful air pervades the book, mak- 
ing the most pathetic parts of it soothingly 
interesting. 


Tue Puysicians’ Visitine List for 1891. 


Published by Blakiston, Son & Company 
of Philadelphia, commends itself for its 
neatness and utility. 


A compact little book for the pocket, and 
containing many practical helps for the busy 
physician. 


Price $1.00, in fine morocco. 


Smirn’s PLANETARY ALMANAO and Weather 
Guide for 1891. 
Gives movements of the stellar sphere, 
the usual calendar statistics, besides a series 


of predictions of weather which we can not 
Pub- 


but regard as conjectural at the best. 

lished at Monteeel. 

THe Acoretive System or DEVELOPING 
MEMory AND THovcnut. Address before 
the Cosmos Club, Jersey City, N. J. By 
James Pierson Downs. 

The number of methods for cultivating 
memory is rapidly increasing in these later 
years, and each inventor of a mnemonic 
system is naturally earnest in preferring 
his claims to attention, and by comparison 
with systems that are more or less popular 
will attempt to show the superiority of his. 
We think, with Mr. Downs, that the tech- 
nical features of most of the so called asso- 
ciative methods are too discursive, complex 
and unnatural. They involve too much 
study of unnecessary, if not of absurd, de- 
tails. Our author derives his views from 
Leland, whose system is nothing more than 
a formulation based on the mode of the de- 
velopment of the apprehensive powers of the 
intellect. He thinks that making thought 
or intellect active and strong involves mem- 
ory improvement. On this principle as a 
basis the accretive system reasonably asks 
a hearing. 


Tue Narionat ‘TEMP&RANOE ALMANAO and 
Teetotalers’ Ycar-Book, for 1891, contains 
a deal of information for temperance peo- 
ple, especially those who are active in 
work and influence in the cause of reform. 
Compiled by J. N. Stearns, Agent of the 
National Temperance Society. New York. 
CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
Progres Medical.—Weekly. Paris, France. ‘‘Late 
number reports a valuable lecture on Scarlatina, 


its étiology, diagnosis, and treatment, and also 
proceedings of Paris societies. 


The Nationalist.—December, bas chapters IV. to 
VI. of a new political story “The Birth of 
Freedom,” in which the description of Alder- 
man’s saloon is realistic. Boston. 


Homiletic Review.—(Funk & Wagnalls.) In De- 
cember number we would refer to Dr. Warfield’s 
plea tor true church unity. A scientific study 
of Christianity, Part I]., and a symposium in re- 
lation to the way toattach liquur saloons. Some 
true observations are made un the credulity 
3 skepticism—and on how to grow old. New 

fork. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature. Decem- 
ber, bas Tolstoi’s short story, ‘“* Work While Ye 
Have the Light.” Simplicity and complexity of 
character, Mutual Aid Among Animals, etc. Dr. 
Peters’ plain words with relation to Stanley and 
Emin Pasha are another reading of the 
“ Rescue” business. New York. 


In Popular Science Monthly for December we find 
the following articles of special interest to the 
thoughtful: What shall we do with the Dago 
(foreigner from Southern Europe of low origin), 
a view perhaps a little on the extreme side. 
What is Individualism ? Sensations of Pleasure 
and Pain. The Dak-duh Ceremonies, a mystical 
verformance of initiation seen in New Britain.— 
elanesia. New York. 


Christian Advocate.—New York, The edition of 
Dec. 18, 1890, has a brief and pertinent article on 
College Athletics, and a comparison of Christian 
Science with Christianity. 


New England Medical Monthly for December, con- 
siders The Relation of State Medicine to Man, a 
paper read by its editor, Dr. W. C. Wile, before 
the New York Academy of Anthropology. The 
Disease Theory of Intemperance is an argument 
against the view held by aclass of observers. 
Danbury, Conn. | 


Canada Educational Monthly.—Toronto. Note- 
worthy Moral Training in Schools. Art in Litera- 
ture., 


Western Rural and American Stockman.—Weekly. 
Latest number at hand. Quotes from the con- 
vention of the Southern Farmers’ Alliance, and 
a readable article in Missing Links. Chicago. 


Hahnemannian Monthly.—December. Gives Ty- 
phoid Fever as Noted and Treated in Homoepa- 
thic Hospital at Melbourne. A Valvular Dis- 
ease of the Heart Curable * Diagnosis of Abscess 
of the Brain—an examination of the localizing 
symptoms. Philadelphia. 


Harper's Weekly for Dec. 20 has’ portraits with 
suitable remarks on the late Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather, Sitting Bull. Chief Gall and others that 
have claimed recent attention. New York. 


Harper's Magazine.—Christmas number? is{well 
furnished with holiday subjects in text and 
engraving. A Christmas Present. The Winter 
of Our Content. A Pre-Raphaelite Mansion 
and Japanese Women furnish abundant material 
for pen and brush. The three editions get in 
something about the season besides what is 
given elsewhere. Harper & Brother, New York. 
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